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here's the man behind the 


men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD.. 


. « « Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GoLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
wor_pD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn 

That's why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That's why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with 


Welborn S. Dimmett, one of the men who rep- 
resents Dr. Zim and OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in 
Illinois. Like all representatives of the Schcol 
and Library Division of Spencer Press, Mr. 
Dimmett 1s an educator of experience. A for- 
mer Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Dimmett 
can help you find a new world of help in your 
teaching with OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Mr. 
Dimmett's address: 1419 Elgin Avenue, Forest 
Park, Illinois. 





Wayne F. Maurer, is the other representative 
of the School and Library Division of Spencer 
Press in Illinois. A former Teacher in Illinois 
Schools, Mr. Maurer is well qualified to tell 
you about Dr. Zim and the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Mr. Maurer’s address: 
2307 East Jackson, Bloomington, Illinois 


Spencer Press, inc. 


School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 








A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHII DREN'S HOUR. 
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What fun youngsters will have making this happy Christmas 
flower. And it’s so easy just a little guidance is enough to 
help them “grow” their own. Made of low-cost Dennison 
Flameproof Crepe Paper, it’s a fine take-home present and a 
perfect classroom decoration. 


A new Dennison book — PAPER ARTS AND CRAFTS for 
Teachers and Group Leaders gives 36 pages of easy-to- 
follow directions to help you plan more creative craft periods 
and classroom activities. Buy a copy from your stationer or 
send 50¢ to Dennison, Framingham, Mass., Dept. L-174. 
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Teaco Spe U 


A Note From Missouri 


Dear Francine: 

Today the first issue of ILurors Epvu- 
CATION arrived here in Fayette. | 
you to know that I appreciate very much 
the opportunity of continuing to 
this magazine even though I have left the 
state of Illinois 

Paut A. Gricssy, 
department of education and psychology, 
Central Colle ge, Fayette, Mo 

Ed. note: We are pleased that you con 
tinue to enjoy the xd luck 
in your new position your neu 
life “dou noon the 


want 


receive 


associate protessor, 


magazine. Gor 
and in 
farm.” 


Let's Display State Flag 
Dear Mrs. Richard 

All last year | 
some mention of Senate Resolution No. 33 
adopted by the Senate of the 70th General 
Assembly of Illinois on May 15, 1957 

This resolution dealt with the display- 
ing of the Illinois state fag and concluded 
, It is the sentiment of this Senate 
that all schools, public buildings, and all 
state parks and memorials appropriately 
display the flag of the state of Illinois in 
order to give greater expression to all that 


waited in vain to see 


this flag symbolizes.” 
How about an article 
state banner together with a reproduction 
of this resolution? Many dis- 
play our Illinois flag in some conspicuous 
place, but more do not 
Howarp B. Hotcomse, 
teacher, West Chicago Community 
School 
Ed. note: Since Senate Resolution No. 33 
was not legally binding in any way, it was 
not included in the magazine article which 
discussed new legislation pertaining to 
schools. The display of the state flag still 
is le ft to the discretion of the individual 
school 


concerning our 


SC hools now 


studies 


High 


SOC ial 


What's in a Name? 


Dear Editor: 

Why all this fuss about teaching being 
called or not being called a profession? 
In the end, what difference will it make? 
Does it mean that students will get bette: 
teaching, if teaching should get the 
to be a profession? Who gives the nod? 
What criteria must be met to have teaching 
called a profession? These are only a very 
few of he questions that teachers must 
answer intelligently before teaching may 
be considered in the ranks as the 
legal or medical profession. 

When a lawyer passes the bar (no pun 
intended ) he is a member of the legal pro- 
fession and is given permission to practice 
law. When a ciel doctor completes his 


nod 


same 


90 


years as an intern and has met the state 
laws governing the practice of medicine, 
he becomes a full-fledged member of the 
medieal profession and only then is he 
permitted under the laws of our land 
to hang out his shingle and go to work as 
a doctor. These have 


definite standards which prospective mem- 


two professions 
bers must meet 
Unfortunately the 
about either the 
Many, many persons are engaged in the 


same can not be said 
ministry or teaching 


ministry and in teac hing who have not had 
very definite standards. True, 
should, have a 
most 


to meet any 
in teaching all must, or 
teachers certificate; but 
that there is 
with the 
certificates, 
be tore 


teachers 
radically 
systems of handing out 
should be 
teaching can really be 
recognized as a profession It is also true 
that merely having a certificate, or other 
teaching credentials 


know something 
wrong 
teaching 


remedied 


which 


does not guarantes 
a good teacher 
One 


the medical and legal protessions with the 


great difference when comparing 
have 
they 


student has no choice 


teaching profession is that peopl 
which doctor or lawyer 

but the 
As a result, the doctor or lawyer 


starve; the teacher 


a choice of 
may consult 
of teacher 
has to be 
whether he is good or bad, starves any- 


good or 


way 

1 sometimes wonder, if there would hap- 
pen to be a shortage of medical doctors 
would the AMA permit anyone to function 
as a doctor who had not taken all the pre- 
paratory work to a doctor? And 
what would happen in court, if someone 
who had not fulfilled the requirements to 


become 


(35 we? BS 
Mis Seat . 

\' sa > 
ayo 


“Why don’t they ever show Marilyn 


Monroe movies at assembly?” 


become a lawyer were to give legal advice 
and charge a fee for it? 

But why all the fuss about teaching be- 
profession? Was Jesus, the most 
of all times, considered in 


ing a 
famous teacher 
the professional ranks? In almost every 
community in the country you can hear 
teachers, many without any degrees, being 
called “Professor.” What does the title 
mean? Perhaps it means that these teach- 


ers have earned the respect of the people 
associated with their schools. A se wa 
in any community, large or small, must 
know that to gain respect he must act re- 
spec tably. Respectable in this case carries 
plenty of meanings about the teacher's be- 
havior and mannerisms. 

Teachers must take better stock of them- 
selves and their occupation, if they ever 
hope to be in the medical doctor, lawyer 
class as professionals. | am well past my 
65th vear and have traveled Peco quite a 
lot in this world, but I have my first 
time to hear one M.D. belittle another 
M.D. in public. I wish I could say the 
same thing about teachers. Perhaps then 
there would be no question about teaching 
being a profession. 

CHARLES PATERSON, music teacher, Uni- 
versity School, Southern Illinois University 


Care to Be an Author? 
Dear Editor: 

Why not write an article about salary 
differences that should exist between M.A., 
B.A., and non-degree teachers? We have 
teachers in Peoria who have been teaching 
without degrees for 26 years, and their sala- 
ries almost reach the same level as those of 
teachers with master’s degrees having the 
same number of years of experience 

NaMe WITHHELD 


Show Public the Truth 
Dear Editor 
Those 
tea hing are 
Lets tace it 
women teachers help keep our salaries low 
traditional bread- 


letters on the professionalism ot 
quite Interesting 
though, our wonderful 
As women are not the 
boards feel no 
at paying them at subsistence levels. As 
a rule, they do not support families 
single handedly, they are dedicated 
enough to work for less than they are 
worth 


winners school remorse 


and 


there are other reasons for 
Property taxes are an 
moded and an uneqval way of paying for 
graduated income tax to 
only for schools might be the 
answer. Why don’t teachers organizations 
get behind 

Everyone agrees that teachers are under- 
little about it 
Teacher salary increases have not kept up 
with inflation. Factory workers’ 
have increased more percentagewise than 
those of teachers 

All this makes it difficult for someone 
trying to rear a family on a_ teacher's 
salary. The only alternative is to get out 
of the profession or to get 


However, 
low salaries out- 
our schools A 
be use d 


such a move and push? 


paid but really is done 


wages 


a second job 

Now, on the matter of prestige. To gain 
prestige in the community, let’s have more 
open house at our schools, and good »ublic 
relations with our papers Let's publicize 
Let’s cite them for 
years of and outstanding work 
Let’s publicize what education courses do 
accomplish in colleges, including the work 
with tests and testing programs. Now the 
critical eye of the public is upon us 
Let’s show the public the truth, rather than 
the distorted view usually put before it 

Mrs. D. L. McDona.p, R. R. 2, Beards- 


town; a teacher's wife 


our good teachers 


service 





from 
Cove Feee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month illustrates 
two of our feature articles—and our special 
curriculum area for this month, English. 
To find out about Myrtle, the purple tur- 
tle, and the English project which is help- 
ing Newton high-school students learn 
grammar, turn to page 102. The cover 
photo, as well as the pictures illustrating 
the article, are from Newton High School. 
The bottom photo is of a sophomore Eng- 
lish class at Jacksonville High School; 
students are evaluating the make-up of 
newspapers as a part of their total vs of 
communications. To discover how one high 
school correlates the entire four-year Eng- 
lish curriculum, read the article beginning 
on page 94. The cover photo and the 
illustrations for the article are from Jack- 
sonville High School. 

v 

OUR STUDY UNIT is on a major prob- 
lem which has been facing Illinois for 
many years—a state board of education 
and a state superintendent selected by it 
For a discussion of the pros and cons of 
this matter, turn to page 109 

v 

SURVIVOR BENEFITS should be of 
interest to every teacher. The IEA pro- 
posal for amending the downstate teacher 
retirement act is explained on page 99 
Liberalization of present benefits would 
include provision for non-dependent bene- 
ficiaries. You should read it 

THE SEEMING SUCCESS of the ini- 
tial year’s operation of the state scholarship 
program has heartened the State Scholar- 
ship Commission. You will probably be 
interested in the number of students who 
were awarded scholarships and the insti- 
tutions and curricula which they have 
chosen. The data are on page 107. 


- 

LOCAL SECTIONS of the IEA have 

caused confusion in some quarters. Your 

executive secretary explains IEA organiza- 

tion and the part which these sections have 
in it. The article is on page 101 


- 

STUDENT TEACHERS have left the 
campuses and moved into public schools 
in many areas of the state. If you are re- 
sponsible for any phase of the student- 
teaching program, you might find some 
helpful suggestions on page 104 

- 

NEXT MONTH our special curriculum 

area will be foreign languages 
- 

THIS THANKSGIVING DAY let us be 
grateful for the thousands of dedicated 
teachers, administrators, and school board 
members who are serving Illinois’ boys and 
girls so willingly and untiringly. To help 
them help our youth, let us pledge our 
efforts in behalf of increased revenue for 


Illinois schools 
—The Editor 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method.” A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Richard C. Banger 
381! Jersey Ridge Rd 


Davenport, lowa 


R. W. Damron 
510 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. V. Deacon Lile 
1026 East Linden 
Richmond He ghts 17, Missour 


Stanley E. Lindo 
3100 Knoxville Ave 


Peoria Iilinois 


Harry A. Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bidg 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








Picture 
of a man 
mining 


MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


PREG! If you desire complete information on coal for us¢ 


in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


- 
. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 81104 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C 
Please send me a list of your teaching aids 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D. C. 


Name 

School 

Street 

City 

Position or grade 
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By EMMA MAE LEONHARD 
English Teache 
Jacksonville High Scho 


Basic to the planning and execution 
of the English curriculum at Jacksonville High School 


is the conviction that language is an entity and that 


English is Effective Communication 


LTHOUGH English teachers them- 
A selves do not agree on what 
English is or should be, they do 
mostly agree upon what it isn’t or 
shouldn't be for the young people of 
our mid-twentieth century. 

it isn't the formal diagramming of 
the 
sentences which students have never 
It isn't the 
digestion of a very few classics each 
year. It isnt the history of English 
literature and the lives of authors 
exclusive of their works. It isn’t just 
Englisa classics or literature exclu- 


sentences 01 punctuation of 


used nor will ever use. 


sive of American and world litera- 
ture. It isn’t the memorizing of much 
poetry and many quotations. It isn't 
meaningless spelling bees. We, in 
our curriculum planning and our 
execution of those plans, treat Eng- 
lish as a device of effective commu- 
nication—the tool of man’s thinking 
and feeling. Therefore the special 
objective of our high-school English 
courses is the improvement of com- 
better 


reading, and writing. 


munication by listening 
speaking 
This art of 


entity 


effective Communica- 


tion is an y and can not be 
chopped up neatly into small pieces. 
Basic to effective speech, to pur- 
poseful reading, to sensitive and 
critical listening, and to convincing 
seeing language whole.” 


Harpers, 


writing 1s 
In the August 
Peter F. Drucker in his challenging 
article, “The New Philosophy Comes 


issue olf 


SKILLS OF COMMUNICATION are basic to the 
teaching of English at Jacksonville High School 
their impres- 
five sens 


interpret 
through their 
Second photo, they use the tape 
record and evaluate their speech. Third photo, 
students examine book jackets to help in their 
choice of free reading selections. Bottom photo, 
library resource materials are used by the stu- 
dents in the preporation of objective themes 


In top photo, students 


sions as revecled 


recorder to 


to Life,” states: “The most striking 
change is perhaps to be found in our 
approach to the study of speech and 
language. Despite the 
pleas of teachers and parents, we 
talk less and less about ‘grammar’ 

the study of parts of speech—and 


anguished 


more about ‘communication. It is 
the whole of speech, including not 
only the words left unsaid but the 
atmosphere in which words are said 


and heard, that “communicates. ” 


A Basic Challenge 

Furthermore, we teachers of Eng- 
lish must not dodge this challenge: 
to all areas of communication 
thinking. How 
going to motivate our students to 
want to think straight? Already they 
feel basically efficient and important 


The integration of those four areas 


basic 


is straight are we 


of communication is one way to 
meet effectively and realistically this 
problem of teaching straight think- 
ing. Teaching the whole art of com 
munication makes English more 
meaningful; providing a sequential 
program for the four years through 
a systematic analysis of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing can 
help to insure some continuity in 
student growth. Enjoyment of read 
ing leads to discussion, which in 
volves both speaking and listening; 
discussion leads to reading or writ- 
ing; writing and 


speaking pose 


similar proble ms in the selection and 
organization of material 

In order to facilitate integration of 
the fou 


tion 


main skills of communica- 
make this 


teaching as effective as possible for 


and to method of 


all students of varied abilities and 
interests, we teachers of English in 
Jacksonville High School use re 


source or theme units so planned 





that they will normally embody 
those four skills. We try to adapt 
units to the advancing maturity of 
the classes. 

Ninth-grade orientation themes 
include “Getting Acquainted” and 
“Taking Inventory of Our Study 
Habits”; themes of personal values 
include “Building Personality,” “Liv- 
ing Together in the Family,” “Things 
That Count,” and “Living Together 
at Work.” Tenth-year units are “The 
Newspaper,” “Oral Communication 
in the Modern World,” and “The 
World of Human Achievement.” 
Eleventh-year students advance to 
such themes as “Pursuit of Happi- 
“Importance of the Individ- 
ual,” “Personal Freedom,” and “Land 
of Diversity"—using mostly Ameri- 
can authors for the reading situa- 
tions. In the 12th year we venture 
into the positive world of thinking 
with a resource unit which we call 
“The Senior’s Thinking Problems.” 

I shall describe this last unit as an 
example of the techniques which we 
use to teach effective communica- 
tion. Our general objective in this 
unit is to encourage and develop the 
relative capacity of each student for 
logical and critical thinking in his 
expression of ideas and in his ac- 
ceptance or rejection of ideas of 
others—in other words, to encourage 
and develop integrity in thought 
and expression. This unit has been 
broken down into five sequential 
sub-units: “Defining Terms,” “Fact 
and Opinion,” “Propaganda,” “The 
Oration,” and “The Resource 
Theme.” 


ness,” 


Define Your Terms 

Although vocabulary been 
stressed during the preceding Eng- 
lish courses, we place special em- 
phasis upon the part which words 
play in the lives of people; therefore 
we begin with the sub-unit, “Defin- 
ing Terms.” We would undoubtedly 
agree that students should 
what is meant by the words which 


has 


know 


they speak, read, or write. However, 
it is a common occurrence for a stu- 


dent to glibly that a certain 
author has a good style; yet he can 
not point to a line or a passage illus- 
trative of what he has _ termed 


“style.” 


Say 
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nine their own 
be able to detect 
curacies in the 
use them and so 
1 developing clear 
1 the unit by dis- 
ing of the word 
vince the students 
to make man un- 
nd others. We ex- 
s of meaning in 
rds, literal and 
nings of simple 
and emotionalized 


If students « 
terms, they shou 
fallacies and ij 
way in which th 
take an early ste; 
thinking. We be 
cussing the me 
word, trying to « 
that it is a mea: 
derstand himsel! 
amine the chan 
words, 
metaphorical n 
words like run, 
words. 


new V 


Meanings Are Relative 

Students learn that words have 
implied meanings; that words are not 
mere things. Trying to agree upon 
the meaning of the word success has 
appealed to the majority of students 
the past two years. They held dis- 
cussions and wrote paragraphs on 
the subject, using concrete examples 
of successful or unsuccessful people 
in history, and the home. 
They tried to evaluate characters in 
literature—in Chaucer's “Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales” and Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth—and they 
cussed books or selections of vary- 
ing difficulty which they had read 
from a recommended bibliogr: aphy 
for the purpose of spotting the role 
of values and goals in life. Finally 
they usually agreed that there was 


science, 


dis- 


no absolute success, that it was im- 
portant to say successful in what 
Further discussions of great words, 
values, or abstractions help students 
begin to realize that there are rela- 
tive rather than 

In the second sub-unit, 


absolute answers. 
students 
begin to understand the difference 
between fact and They 
learn that statements they 
have taken for facts 
werent facts. They that 
they probably perceive, not what is 
before them, but what they want to 
perceive, or what other people want 
Each student visits 


opinion. 

which 
granted as 
discover 


them to perceive 
some place of his choice, 
interpret the leading impression 
which the place makes upon him, 
the details revealed 


tnies to 


takes notes on 
to him by his five senses, and writes 
a paragraph describing his impres- 
sion of the place. Preferably a group 


of three or four work in the same 
area, but not together. When they 
compare their notes or themes, they 
discover that they may not have 
noticed the same things at all. They 
discover that they can’t always de- 
pend upon their senses for accurate 
reports of the world around them 
For example, when three students 
wrote their impressions of a visit to 
the city park in the middle of the 
square, one boy concentrated upon 
an old gentleman trying to get his 
old Ford out of the parking space 
his racing of the engine, his reckless 
driving. The boy, as I knew, had 
been fined the preceding day for 
speeding and for reckless driving 
He was “taking it out” on the poor 
old man. 
upon the buildings and the sky line 


A second boy concentrated 


he was interested in architecture and 
was majoring in architectural draw- 
ing. The third, a girl, emphasized the 
people sitting on the park benches 
and the pigeons around her feet. She 


liked people and living creatures 
Objectivity Isn't Easy 
The 


tirely objective theme — reporting a 


students try to write an en- 


game, an assembly, or some school 
activity. They 


from the point of view of whether 


discuss the themes 


their work was slanted 
ated, and find that purely objective 
difficult to that 


not tacts 


opinion 
reports are write 
opinions are 
third 


students move 


sub-unit, “Propa 


In the 


ganda,” into serious 
consideration of the power of words 
of how the 


potent in the 


word has been unlvel 


sally shaping of 
thought; 


of words a 


of how the use, misuse, and 


abuse re constantly shap 


ing the students’ behavior and 
actions 
Students 


analyze devices used in 


propaganda, read and discuss dif 
ferent types of literature written for 
reform purposes hold panels on con 
troversial subjects, write letters of 
criticism, and experiment with prop 
aganda devices. Students follow up 
their reading with panels 
round-table 
individual reports 

Students are 
of blanket 


either-or thinking 


sympo 
slums, discussions or 


alerted to the danger 
load d 


misuse ol 


generalizations, 


words 





Statistics, quoting out of context 
and other propaganda devices. They 
are guided to think straight in the 
midst of propaganda bombardment 
by weighing fact against opinion or 
prejudice. We try to show them that 
maturity is not any one set of opin 
ions but a way of evaluating situa 
tions. 

The fourth sub-unit, “The Oration 
gives the students opportunities to 
methods in 
their 


reading, 


learn the persuasive 


They 


speaking 


communication learn by 


own listening 


and writing experiences what an 
orator must employ to gain a reader's 
or listener's confidence. They dis 
cover that facts are persuasive and 
that opinion not supported by facts 
will not persuade 

However, thev also learn that an 


effective writer or does 


more than state facts: he must show 


speaker 
what the facts mean; he draws con- 
clusions from the facts or states their 
significance for his readers or listen- 
ers. Above ' they find 
that they must impress their readers 
and 


everything, 


or listeners with their sincerity 
their honest straight thinking if they 


are to persuade 


Students Learn to Use Facts 

In the final sub-unit the students 
write resource themes. This unit is 
unalterably applicable to straight 
thinking. Students carefully 


examine sources, deal in facts, and 


must 


write as objectively as possible. Now 
they cease to persuade; thev instruct 
with facts. 

We grant that classes in all fields 
have an opportunity to face and 
practice straight thinking, but we 
English teachers have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in this phase of educa- 
tion. Man thinks largely in words, 
and words are primarily the English 
teacher's domain. 

We believe that skills and tech- 
niques in communication are only a 
means to an end. However, they are 
such important means that we rec- 
ognize the importance of drill. First, 
we include an over-all pattern of 
the skills and techniques to avoid 
unnecessary repetition and careless 
omissions. We include plans for 
progressive work in usage and 
grammar (a description of the way 


96 


a language is used punctuation 
paragraphing outlining, letter writ 
ing ind library lessons 


Mav | first use 


ample ot our 


grammar as an ex 


over-all planning 
During the ninth vear we stress the 
structure of the simpk 
The 10th 


ordination by using 


complete 


vear adds sub 
the 


and the noun clause 


sentence 
adverbial 
the adjective 
to gain greater Compactness of ex 
In the llth year 


conducted in verbal phrases — the 


pression drill IS 


participial the infinitive, and the 


gerund phrase for even greater com 
pactness and varied expression of 
ideas. During the 12th vear. particu 


larly for the college-entrance st 





{ Curriculum Fable 


Ln the in ials had a school The 


lum consisted of running 

fiving, and swimming; and all the 
took all the 
The Duck was good in swimming—bet 
ter in fact, than his 


passing grades in flying 


l mbing 
inim ils 


subject 


instructor—and he 
but he 
Because 


h was low In tl 55 ibject, he was made to 


made was 


practically hopeless in running 


stay after school and drop his swimming 


class in order t 
kept this up ur til he 
swimming. But average is acceptable st 
ibout that Except the 


practice running. He 


was only average in 


nobody worried 


Duck 

The E igh was conside red a pl 
pupil and was disciplined severely 
beat all the others to the top of the 
in the climbing class, but he had used 
his own way of getting there 

The Rabbit started out at the top of 
the class in running, but he had a nervous 
breakdown and had to drop out of school 


nuch make-up work in 


yb] 


on account ot S 
swimming 

The S juirrel led the 
ade him start his flying 


ground up instead of the 


climbing class; but 
his fiving teacher 
le ssons from the 
top of the tree down, and he developed 
charley horses from over-exertion at the 
take-off and began getting C’s in climbing 
D's in running 

The Practical Prairie Dogs apprenticed 
their offspring to a Badger when the school 
authorities refused to add digging to the 
curriculum 

At the end of the 
ould swim well, 
valedictorian 


an abnormal Eel 
ind fly 


yeal 
who ¢ run, climb 


a little was made 








dents, more time is devoted to 


written compositions and their analy- 
sis for the improvement of writing 
skills. Sentence variations and _pat- 
emphasized: 


terns are ways ot 


beginning a sentence, absence of 


wordiness appositive constructions 


varieties of subordination, the abso 
lute construction, and parallel con 
structions. For the creative writing 
students we give more attention to 
stvle in writing 

We use the inductive method of 
teaching grammar. Students make a 
study of their own writing or speak- 
ing problems in a particular theme 
assignment, discuss and correct the 


errors in their own sentences, and 


after the drill 


the principle involved 


formulate 
they 


necessary 
Since 
have participated in reasoning out a 
grammatical principle and under 
stand its importance, they are more 
likely to remember and apply it 
Grammar learned in this way should 
contribute to growing skill in com 
position 

Our plan for library 
aims at the gradual growth of the 
student's ability to the library 


tools and the broadening of his ex 


instruction 
use 


perience with library materials. Skill 
in finding information is taught when 
students have problems which re 
information, and not as an 
skill 


school librarv. 
first instructs the students; then the 


quire 


isolated Classes meet in the 


where the librarian 
students proceed with practical ex 
ercises, usually related to a spoken 


or written projec t 


Proper Use of Library 
the li 


be come 


In their introduction to 


brary, ninth-vear students 


acquainted with the rules and are 


instructed how to be good citizens in 
their They 
the location of all important tools 


use of the library learn 
such as encyclopedias, card catalog 
and Readers Guide. 


structed on the Dewey decimal svys- 


They are in- 


tem and the shelving of the books 
There are extensive drills in the use 
of the dictionary. 

Tenth-year classes review the li 
them the 


preceding year, and then advance to 


brary instruction given 
lessons on the use of encyclopedias 
and the Reader's Guide. Students 
use Current Biography extensively 
in the resource unit, “World of Hu- 
man Achievement.” 

Students in the llth year receive 
extensive instruction in the use of 
the Reader's Guide, magazines, and 
pamphlets in preparation for the 


Educat 





unit called “America: Land of Di- 
versity.” Each student, in working 
on his project for special study 
learns to compile a bibliography. 
Senior classes review previous li- 
instruction their 
tools generally. The 


brary and extend 


use of library 
resource theme written at the end of 
the unit, “The Student's Thinking 
Problems,” again requires compila 
tion of a bibliography. A thorough 
study is made of reference books of 
all kinds. Students learn to use the 
Book Review Digest in the unit, 


“What Shall I Read?” 


Public Library Also Used 

Experience in the school library is 
supplemented by the use of mate- 
rials found in the public library 
Classes make trips to the public 
library as the need arises 

To promote the habit of whole- 
the 


vears set aside 


some reading for leisure time 
teachers in all fow 
a period each week for free reading 
in which students may take to class 


All fiction 


and newspa- 


books of their own choice 
biography, magazines, 
students for 
their 


pers are available to 


free reading during study 
periods 

The mastery of the processes of 
reading is also all-important. Al- 
though cumulative skills in reading 
have been pursued in the elementary 
schools, we extend the teaching of 
reading skills throughout the high 
school English classes. We try to en 
courage the students to detect and 
practice these skills in order to ad 
just their technique of reading to 
the purpose at hand and the nature 
of the material. Much poetry calls 
for slow meditative procedure. On 
the other hand, newspaper and mag- 
azine reading should be speeded up 
The writing of the resource theme 
both 


the location of 


cursory reading for 
workable 


and specific reading of material ap- 


includes 


material 


plicable to the topic 

In general what do we gain in 
the teaching of English? Perhaps the 
story of the seven R’s can help an 
swer that question 


Once upon a time there were three R’s 
Reading, ‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic—which 
satisfied the educators and the educated 
as basic tools for living and learning. Two 


of these R’s—Re ading und ’Riting had 


lived so long an nugly, and we 
sure of their e 
they dared defy hanging world 
closed the es to the 

industria nom Altura 
Above all, thes 


recognize the r 


mal monopoly 


even 
ae. | ial 
spiritual revolut 
too self-centere: 
tion in the worl communication 

You see the v" R's Papa R 
\Mlama R little R's that 
didn't know wi do with the 
they spanked t ll soundly an 
to send them t But five of 
little R's wouk iv in bed, a 


grew and grew 


had s \ 


they hecame 
large as their d ind mama 
is important i world of 
learning 

But those fi tle R's didn't 
their importanc« thout 
And they didn't up 
up together Pe s you 


meet these five born little R’s 
bl 


sone str 
they 


i) 
won Id LIK¢ 


ilone 


order of their pr e (justifiable or 
they are Recei Relating, Reasonir 
Rhyming, and R n. Along with R 
ing and ‘Riting t make up the tools 
living and learni 1 our modern 
the tools of our vledge 
our thinking, f 
Now Relating 
such a signih 
that he 
Mama R 


portance 
became boastful to Pay 


He | 1 of the ny 


oe cee eee 





Mch hs bn wrttn abt rimd splig as 
bly ths wid be a bttr 
frthr. If a systm of 
as much as 49pct 
lt wdnt be so hrd 
cn read ths, c'nt u? 


a svr of spc. P 
pin if it wr carrd 
abbrvtns wr adpted 
of spe cid be svd 
as u mgt think 
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Vidi als wh 


pe pulation thi 


the public rel 
ily l 


im ani 
mens 


ligently 


ms 
reporters 
This 
1 good 
Cant 
Relating 
your prest 
book says 


Re ding 


experten 
listening 
cided to bre 
recognition 

If you mi are 

] thing. It is 

known, and \ now it too, tha 
listen ximately three t 
is much as ey id, five times as " 
is they write me-and-a-half times 
they speak. And listening, lik 


pe ople 


much «iS 
reading or speah or 
the four aspects ommunication. Pe y | 
must teach the es to listen.” 


Re soning W 
that statement t he had a brilliant 


He interrupts Vhat good is it 


writing, 1s 


ilmost overcor 


English Class Teaches Seven R's 
What 
iave with our English classes 


] 


| nglish class is the 


does this 


connectior 


} 
} 


place 
] 


those SevVell Rs Cul rest hy 


respected ind taught 


I ized 
verv bases for communication 
} 


ind groups of words 


special fiel 


modern world of 
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manhiy 
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is ideal class size a MY TH? 


By DON THOMAS 
Eng! 


h Teacher 


Wie is ideal class size? How 
large? How small? Five English 
teachers at Bloom Township High 


School carried three-weeks 
experiment to see if there is some 


out a 


magical unit—or if a more flexible 
class size, varying according to the 
material to be learned, is a _possi- 
bility in today’s schools. 

The experimental unit in public 
speaking, involving teacher teams 
and classes two to three times the 
normal size, was designed to make 
more effective use of teaching tal- 
ent, teach classes of 60 to 90 stu- 
dents, and provide more released 
time for teachers. The 
participating teachers were Mary 
Elizabeth House, Harold McNabb, 
Herbert Sachs, Harry Whiteley, and 
Don Thomas. 


classroom 


Mr. Thomas was designated as 
the lecture teacher the four 
others as laboratory teachers. The 
students met with the lecture teacher 
in the little theater in 
groups of 60 and 90, thereby giving 
some released time to the laboratory 
At students 
met in smaller 30 in 
their individual classes to present 
speeches. The large groups, with one 
teacher, heard lectures on effective 
speech; saw a film; and listened to 
a library-orientation lecture in prep- 
aration for a research speech. At no 
time during the experiment was dis- 
cipline a problem; interest and mo- 
tivation for the most part were at 
a higher level than usual. 

During the 
classes met in large groups for eight 
days and in smaller laboratory units 
for seven days. This gave each par- 
ticipating teacher, except the lec- 
ture teacher, eight periods of re- 
leased time for each class involved 
in the experiment. The lecture 
teacher was able to use his talents 
to reach larger numbers, while the 


and 


combined 


teachers. other times 


groups of 


three-weeks unit, 


laboratory teachers used the released 
time to prepare for other classes and 
to perform other teaching duties. 

The students studied note-taking, 
effective speaking, outlining, and 
library research. In the three-weeks 
period they took notes on the lec- 
tures, read background materials on 
public speaking, made outlines, vis- 
ited the library, and presented three 
speeches. 

Following the experiment, stu- 
dents and teachers were asked to 
evaluate the work. Students were 
also given an informational test. Both 
groups generally agreed that the 
work had and 
worthwhile. Some of the advantages 
mentioned for this type of flexible 


been interesting 


grouping were: 1) teachers with spe- 
cial talents can teach larger num- 
and 


bers; rooms 


techniques were stimulating to teach- 


2) variety of 


ers and students; and 3) laboratory 
teachers were given some released 
time for planning. 

During the unit two items were 


Add a Touch of 


4 light touch can set off creative imag- 
ination; sometimes it is stifled by the heavy 
tread of routine. On a brisk, sunshiny 
day in late October, the sophomore Eng- 
lish classes in Petersburg High School wer« 
being handed a sheaf of 
autumn-colored construction paper. The 
sheets were torn in two, to make them a 
suitable size for a descriptive paragraph 

It was a pleasure to see students select 
their colors: They had been told to watch 
for signs of autumn, in anticipation of this 
assignment, so they really chose colors to 
suit their experiences. They could move 
their chairs out of their regular rows to 
have privacy for their thinking. 

The warm colors, the unexpectedness, 
and the informality of the situation inspired 
eager from even the most re- 
served and undistinguished. They reached 
hard for words to capture illusive impres- 
sions that they were hardly fluent enough 
Here are a few examples that 


surprised by 


responses 


to express. 
caught attention 

“The moonlight radiates through bare 
trees and lofty clouds. The air is chill 
and the leaves rustle about as if spooks 
and goblins are present. A person can see 
the dying fire of leaves as the smoke wisps 
toward heaven. There are shadows every- 
where, dark and black. A wind stirs.” 


troublesome — attendance and dis- 
cussion. Attendance taking was more 
difficult because of the larger groups 
and discussion was limited. How- 
ever, attendance can be worked out 
if the classroom teachers attend the 
sessions for a few minutes at the be- 
ginning of the lectures. Discussion 
can be increased if the lectures are 
shortened. 

The experiment did not prove 
much, except to reject the myth that 
gives security to rigid class size. It 
has, perhaps, stimulated further 
plans for research along the same 
lines. It would be a bad day for 
education if teachers ever grew sat- 
isfied with what has been achieved, 
handed down, and established. It 
should be their task to continue ex- 
perimentation and to question tradi- 
tional patterns and techniques. 

A teacher, not involved in the ex- 
periment, remarked, “Nothing can 
replace the classroom teacher with 
30 students.” It might be wise, 
therefore, to say that the experiment 
was not designed to replace class- 
room teachers; rather, it was an 
attempt to make it possible for 
classroom teachers to teach more ef- 


fectively 


Spice to Writing 


“The yellow sun is peeking at everyone 


with warmth in its eyes.’ 

“The nut gatherers (the furry ones) are 
very busy and very fat. The winds are 
getting a little colder and a little stronger 
All nature is in a big hurry finishing every- 
thing, everywhere.” 

“Towards evening, if I look up into the 
sky, I beautiful orange sunset to 
match the leaves on the trees and ground.” 

This came from the most retiring boy in 
the class, and he wrote it on aqua blue 
paper: “The thing that reminds me most 
of autumn is the ducks flying on the river 
One can see the great V hover over the 
water. Finally it backs up and a big 
splash is heard; and the ducks are on the 
water swimming around, their beautiful 
slick and sleek bodies moving rapidly 
around in and out of piles of brush, 
covered with autumn leaves. The green 
rings about their necks glisten like dia- 
monds in the sun. It is most beautiful to 
see the colored leaves falling upon a flock 
of ducks, swimming bright and alert, in 
the light blue water§. Finally, after drink- 
ing and feeding, they lift their strong 
wings and soar up into the sky, heading 
southward.” 

—RutH WitHROow PETERSON 
teacher, Petersburg High School 


see a 


English 


Educat 





IEA Proposal for Survivor Benefits 


thew MOST IMPORTANT legislation 

directly affecting teachers, to be 
introduced in the 7lst General As- 
sembly, will be a survivor benefit 
bill amending the downstate teacher 
retirement act. The term “survivor 
benefits” has led many teachers to 
believe that this is a plan only for 
married men with families. This is 
an erroneous idea. The bill will be 
of benefit to all members. Some will 
benefit more than others, but all will 
benefit in some way. Actually the 
“death benefits” better de- 
scribes the bill. Monthly 
benefits are only part of the story 


term 
survivor 


Present Death Benefit Plan 

Before discussing the bill let us 
look at the death benefits we now 
Under system, 


a teacher dies while still in 


have. our present 
when 
service there are two payments made 
to his survivors. The first is a return 
of all of his contributions plus inter- 
est. The second is a lump-sum death 
benefit consisting of one twelfth of 
his latest annual salary multiplied by 
his number of years of creditable 
service; but not more than six vears 
of service may be counted. Thus the 
maximum payment is one half of a 
vears salary in addition to the re- 
turn of the member's contributions 
This is for teachers who die in 
service. 

For a teacher who dies after one 
vear of retirement the only benefit 
now paid his survivors is the unused 
After 


the teacher has been retired a rela 


portion of his contributions. 


tively short time, the unused con- 
tributions disappear and no _pay- 
ment is made to the teacher's sur- 
vivors. The lump-sum death benefit 
months after 


is now cancelled 12 


retirement. 


New Plan Proposed 

One of the most important pro 
visions of the new plan is liberaliza 
tion of these death benefits in three 


is Ja 


By CLIFFORD L. AVIS 


death 


dies In 


First, the 


who 


significant way 
benefit for a t 
service will be 
the 


one 


cher 
uibled by making 
sixth instead of 
the latest 


of creditable service 


fraction on 
twelfth of 
salary per year 
Thus the maximum payment would 
become a full year’s salary subject 
f $8000. This is in 
return of the teach- 


annual 


to a limitation 
addition to the 
ers contributions plus interest 

Second, after retirement the death 
benefit will continue to be payable 
on a gradually reducing basis. Du 
ing the first vear after retirement the 
death benefit will be five sixths of 
the last year’s teaching salary; during 
the 


sixths; and so 


second year it would be four 
until the 
sixth, o1 


ter. Therefore 


traction 
reduces to on $1000 
whichever is gr an\ 
teacher earning $6000 or less in his 
last 
minimum 
For 
$8000, the mir 


would be more 


ot te ching will have a 
death benefit of $1000 
$6000 


year 


salaries he tween and 


uum death benefit 
for example 
of $8000. This 


the return of any 


$1333.33 for a salary 
is in addition t 
unused teacher contributions 
Third, an important change in the 
designation of beneficiaries is pro 
posed. In the present system ben 
ficiaries must be designated and are 
limited to bloo The 


posed statement law is 


relatives pro 
in the new 
“Non-dependent beneficiary includes 
any person or persons named exclu 
sive of dependent beneficiaries; if no 
one is named the laws of heirship 
govern.” It is the writer's 
that the teacher could legally name 
the other 


charitable organization, etc... and bx 


opimon 


trustees of his church 


to all, with beneficiary provisions for each teacher. 


within the definition of “any 


person 
or persons 
Thus this bill will provide more 
to all teachers than our present plan 
in the doubling of the death ben« 
death 
liberalization 


fit, continuation of benefits 
atter 


of the beneficiary 


retirement, and 


definition 

The survivor benefit portion of the 
plan provides for monthly income 
payments only to dependent survi- 
teachers 


vors of Dependent survi 


vors include a teacher's wife, hus 
band, children, o1 parents as follows 
A wife or unmarried children under 
age 18 automatically are dependents 
A husband or parents are depend 
ents if they have received at least 
one-half support during the calen 
dar year preceding death of th 
member. Parents do not qualify if 


other cde pendent beneficiaries exist 
In the the death of a 
teacher after retirement 


eligible dependent survivors have 


event of 


before or 


the option ot accepting instead of 
the death benefits 


a monthly income 


outlined above 
This monthly in 
would be for life in the 


com Cast 
of widows, dependent husbands, o1 
Children’s in 
come ceases at age 18 or upon their 
before 18 


of a widow dependent husband, o1 


de pende nt pare nts 


marriage if Remarriage 
pare nt causes cessation of payme nts 
However. children’s benefits are not 
affected by 


An additional burial benefit of $1000 


remarriage ot parent 


would be allowed if the monthly in 
Come option is exercised The foll \“ 
which the 


could be 


Cases im 


ing are the 


Inco { Ol 


monthly 


< hose nN 


Widow or Dependent Husband 


Payments to a widow or depend 


ent husband begin when the sul 


vivor reaches age 55. If such survivor 


is vounger than 55, the burial bene 


fit would be paid immediately and 


the mor t] lv income pavments would 





begin at age 55. The monthly income 
in this case would be 30 percent of 
the member's average monthly sal- 


ary (annual salary divided by 12). 


Average annual salary is defined as 
in the present retirement system— 
the average of the highest five con- 
secutive years in the last 10 years 
of teaching, with $8000 the highest 
annual salary. The accompanying 
table the 
average annual salary and monthly 


shows relation between 


income payments due survivors 


Dependent Spouse with Children 
Where a surviving eligible spouse 
widow or dependent widower 

is caring for a deceased member's 

natural or adopted child, additional 
monthly income would be due on 
the child’s account. Thirty percent 
of average monthly salary would be 
due for one such child and 50 per- 
cent for two or more. Thus the total 

benefit would amount to 60 or 80 

percent, subject to a maximum of 

$250 monthly. If the spouse is under 

55 when the youngest child reaches 

age 18, 


pended until age 55, and then pay 


payments would be sus 
ments would be resumed. Payments 


decrease as each child reaches 18 


Children Only Survivors 

Where no eligible spouse survives 
monthly benefits for children would 
be: 30 percent of average monthly 
salary for one child, 50 percent for 
two, 70 percent for three, and 80 
percent for four or more, subject to 
a maximum total monthly payment 
of $250. Payments would be reduced 


as each child married or became 18 


Dependent Parents 

Payments of 30 percent of average 
monthly salary for one dependent 
parent, or 50 percent for two are 
provided when there are no other 
eligible dependent survivors. Thesé 
begin when a 


payments parent 


reaches age 55. The maximum total 


payment for parents is $200 monthly 


Other Conditions and Limitations 

It is not possible in this article to 
give all of the technical details of 
the proposed bill, but there are some 
details that are of particular im- 
The first of these is that 


in any case where the average salary 


portance 


is not high enough to produce a 
monthly income of at least $30 per 
month per dependent, the bill sets 
that amount as the minimum figure 

Second, an adopted child is elli- 
gible for payments provided pro- 
ceedings for adoption have been 
initiated at least one year prior to 
the date of death of the member, or 
the date of 


occurs first 


retirement, whichever 

Third, where death occurs before 
age or disability retirement, a mem- 
ber must have been in receipt of 
receiving 


salary as a teacher, o1 


temporary disability within 12 
months preceding death. However 
the eligible survivor of a member 
who has completed 20 years ot cred- 
itable service would receive pay 
ment regardless of whether or not 
the member received salary during 
the 12 months preceding death. This 
means that after 20 years of service 
a member's survivors have a “vested 
interest” in the plan. For example 


if a member has 20 or more years 
of service, leaves teaching, and does 
not retire, upon his death survivors 
are entitled to the 


payable as if he had retired on the 


same _ benefits 

date of termination of service 
Fourth 

creditable 


one and one-half years of 
service are required to 
qualify for monthly annuities. This 
provision would permit persons in 
occupations covered by social sé 
curity to transfer to teaching with 
out loss of survivor protection 

Fifth 


teachers who are in service 


or on temporary disability at the 
time this bill is enacted into law may 
count service before enactment in 
determining years of creditable serv- 
ice; however, they must serve and 
contribute for at least one month 
after enactment to be eligible for 
benefits due to death in service. One 
vear of service after date of enact- 
ment is required to qualify for bene- 
fits for death after 

Sixth, substitute 
teachers do not qualify. 

Seventh, to be eligible for monthly 
or de- 


retirement. 


and part-time 


income payments, a widow 
pendent husband must have been 
married to the member one year irm- 
mediately preceding death; for death 
after retirement the measure is three 


years 


Financing 

These benefits would be financed 
by the members and the state. All 
members would contribute an addi 
tional 1 percent, making their total 
retirement contribution 7 percent. 
The additional 1 percent would not 
be refundable in the event of with- 
The state's contri- 
the the 


additional monies 


drawal or death 
would be Same as 
teacher's The 
will be placed in a Survivor Benefit 


bution 


Reserve Fund administered by the 


Teachers Retirement System 


Changes may be made in the 
process of legislation; so until the 
bill is passed by both houses and 
signed by the governor, no one can 
be certain what the final provisions 
will be 


believes that this plan is good and 
hopes that it will be enacted without 


The legislative committee 


change. 

The teachers of downstate Illinois 
have in this bill a wonderful oppor 
tunity to their 
system. You can help in the realiza 


improve retirement 
tion of this step forward by main 
taining contact with the legislative 
chairman of your division and fol- 


lowing his advice about personal 


SURVIVOR'S MONTHLY INCOME UNDER IEA PROPOSAL* 
Widow or de- 


pendent widower 
salary and one child alone 


$4000 $100 $200 $167 $167 
5000 125 250 208 200 
6000 150 250 250 200 
7000 175 250 250 200 
8000 200 250 250 200 


letters to state 


legislators. This is one of the most 


contacts and 


youl 
Two de- ' 
pendent 


parents 


Two 
children 


Widow, dependent 
widower, or parent 
or child alone 


Average 
annual 
important pieces of legislation of 


direct interest to you to be intro 
duced in several years. Its fate is in 
vour hands. Lip service without 
action may spell defeat. Strong sup 


port should carry the plan into law. 





You Have a Voice in IEA 


Through the creation of local sections within eacl 


for the purpose of selecting division and state 


delegates, ever) association member is a voting mé 


HE HisTORY of the Illinois Edu 


Association reveals contin- 


T 


uing efforts to make the association 


cation 


more and more representative of its 
teacher members 

During its first half century the 
membership of the association con 
sisted largely of those who attended 
Then, shortly 
after the turn of the century, several 
ot 


fused as integral parts or divisions 


the annual meetings 


regional associations teachers 
of the state association, and a Repre- 
to 


care for the business of the organi- 


sentative Assembly was created 


zation. Subsequently, other divisions 


were formed until today there 


20 


are 


Divisions Grow 


The divisions in turn became so 
large in membership that they cre- 
ated of thei 


own, with representation from local 


delegate assemblies 
groups of members 

In order further to expedite this 
development, and to make it mor 
the 


association has recently called upon 


effective and representative 


the divisions to create local sections 


elective chairmen and 
These 


elect delegates to the division dele- 


with secre 


taries sections will in turn 
gate body and to the state Repre 
sentative Assembly 

Thus the state 


organized so that each member in 


entire is being 


the local IEA section will have an 
opportunity to determine represen- 
tation and to help advance the pro 
fessional program 

In the 
helped in the promotion of local 


addition association has 
associations centering about school 
districts or groups of school districts, 
believing that the most effective and 
functional units should serve directly 
in connection with school district 
units. 


To help expedite this develop 


ment the associ 
creation of a stat: 
as the Illinois A 
room Teachers 

tions in other are 
as the county su; 
administrators, s 
mentary principa 
opportunities for 
teachers to part 


teache 


section is really 


classroom 
associations wh 
tives to the sem 
IACT. As 
seeks to promot 
ol 


turn are general] 


suc h 
associations 


ship by all memlx 
profession in the 
IACT and the 
to such 
associations. In 
the IEA 


tered” local asso 


certified 
recently 
ognition has bee 


the i} 


Thus two patte 


respec tive 


and procedur 
thoughout the ve 


universal re pre sel 


members in local 
are through t 
the IEA 
Representative 

that of the pri 


local associations 


as 


its di 


tricts—an essent 
ment ot prot Ss 
services at thi 

guarantees unt 
and organization 


sizes protession il 


local SC hool ais 


Full Representatior 
The IEA 


sentative ol 


sections 


must 


local 


sions and state 


tation 


: gional and state 


ms 


Assembly 


il level 


sal 


alwavs 
all of it 
regionally 


vide 


ision 


authorized the 
le section known 
ciation of Class 
T parallels sec 
of services—such 
ntendents, school 
mdary el 
etc. It also offers 
llinois 


and 


classroom 
pate in national 
activities. The 
iffiliation of local 
send representa 
nual meetings of 
continuallh 
affiliate local 
These 
pen to me mber 
s of the te 
cal area 
IEA 
thliation 


too 
nd 


chers ith 


ac hing 


] 
pomnti 


local 


Tore 


have 

ot 
dition, and 
itself 


itions whos re 


has cha 


recomine nde d by 


\ divisions 


s of organization 
ive deve lop. 
s. First is that of 
of all IEA 
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local sections of 
and the state 
Second 
effectiv 


IS 


tion of 


! lo« al school dis 


the 
il leadership and 
The first 


repres¢ ntation 


to de velop 


the Sec ond mph i 


tivities geare d to 


ts 


be 
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s members locally 


divi 


Re pre senta 


members of 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


mbly 
lox 


If 


that 


rit mie Ts 


clatrons 


could he the local units of re pre sel 


tation in the 


LEA 


but until that tim 


comes, If \ representation must cen 


ter about geographical areas su 


+} 


I] 
il 
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chartering’ o1 
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} ' 


1e local sections and divisions 


recognition ot 
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te rpre ted to mean IEA opp sition to 
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Nonsense sentences and symbolic logic help students 


learn grammar in a formalist project at Newton High. 


cote going on down at New 
ton High? An experiment—an 
experiment to see whether or not 
there is some way to help students 
apply what they have learned in 
school English better than they now 
do. 

At this three 
working the 
principles are that there should be 


stage, there are 


principles. Two of 


and a more accu- 
than 


the conventional 


more grammar 


rately taught grammar now 


exists in courses 
The third is that high-school Eng- 
lish need not be organized in the 
conventional manner. This principle 
was borrowed in part from the ex- 
perimental work going on in mathe- 
matics (University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics—proj 
ect for the improvement of school 


mathematics 


Three Characteristics 
The non-conventional 
the FSSEP 
School English Project) being tried 
out for the first time in the Newton 
Community High School has three 


course OI 


(Formalist Secondary 


characteristics: 1) it uses the results 
of symbolic logic, 2) it is based upon 
tour simple sentence forms, and 3) it 
follows closely in its teaching the 
subverbalized awareness theory of 
learning. 

To account for the three charac- 
teristics of FSSEP 
would have to go back in time as far 
as 1900 and to range the earth from 
Europe and England to Faribault, 
Minn., and Charleston, Ill. 

At the beginning of the century 


courses, one 


and even before, European and 
English philosophers were trying to 
perfect a universal language for the 
sciences. Result: symbolic logic. Un- 


02 


Non-Conventional English 


CHENAULT KELLY 


aware of this development but at 
about the same time, a high-school 
Faribault 
called 


English teacher in was 


pertecting what she “new 
grammatical machinery’—a machin- 
ery so new for her time and requir 
ing such skilled technicians to handle 
that its use was limited to a zealous 
few in the schools of Minnesota and 
Many later—1940 to 


teacher of high-school 


Illinois vears 


1950 —a 


mathematics some 


was recording 


startling discoveries in learning 


borne 


out by subsequent observation and 


theorv—discoveries which if 
experiment would make necessary 


modification of certain existing 
theories of learning 
the 


logicians with respect to the teach- 


Voicing view of svmbolic 
ing of grammar was Hans Reichen 
bach, who until his death was head 
of the philosophy department of the 
University of California. “Our pres 
ent grammar,” said Mr. Reichenbach 
in 1947, 
artificial 


“as it is taught with its 


classifications and gratui- 
tous constructions, is based on ob 
vious misunderstandings of _ the 
structure of language. We should 
like to hope that the results of sym- 
the 


grammar 


bolic logic will some day, in 


form of a modernized 
thei 
schools.” 
Chestine Gowdy, in the preface of 
her wonderful little book, English 
L9OL). “English 
scientific 


find wav into elementary 


Grammar wrote: 


grammar is too and im- 
portant a subject to be garbled by 
the 
mediate grades, and... any rational 
study of it must be based upon the 
sentence.” 

The 


theory of learning was first stated 


inaccurate teaching in inter- 


subverbalized awareness 


by Gertrude Hendrix in “A New 
Clue to Transfer of Training” (Ele 
mentary School Journal, December 
1947). The theory evolved from het 
observation of learning and transfer 
in animal behavior (particularly 
saddle colts), and in part from ex- 
perimental work with students in 


Miss 


gen- 


mathematics classes. 
that: 1) for 


the un 


her 
Hendrix states 


eration of transter power, 


verbalized method of learning a 
generalization is better than a meth- 
od in which an authoritative state 
ment of the generalization comes 
first; 2) verbalizing a generalization 


does 


immediately after discovery 


not increase transfer power; 3 
verbalizing a generalization imme- 
diately after discovery may actually 
decrease transfer power. 

Miss Hendrix, 


Illinois 


now on leave from 
University to serve 
with the 


says that project 


Eastern 
as coordinating teacher 


UICSM 


teachers who are putting her theory 


project, 


into practice have added quantities 


of supporting evidence since het 


first made 


observations were 


Blueprints for a Course 

In 1953, convinced of the right- 
ness of these principles and of the 
need for improvement in the results 
the 


awareness 


of English teaching, I took 


Hendrix subverbalized 
method of learning, the Gowdy em 
phasis upon sentence rather than 
parts of speech, and certain far- 
reaching corrections of inaccuracies 
in traditional and structural 
mar brought to light by the work of 


gram- 


symbolic logicians, and I drew up a 
set of blueprints for a course in first- 
vear college English that probably 
would not fit into any school in the 





country. The course was part or a 
doctoral dissertation, “Coordinating 
Symbolic Logic with Grammatical 
Discourse.” 

To start the work in elementary 
and secondary schools, I had to wait 
until the right teacher came along 
to interpret those blueprints; Bert- 
rand Richards of Newton High 
seems to be that teacher. Although 
it is a little early to predict the 
ultimate outcome of FSSEP courses 
before we are through there prob 
ably will be a departure from the 
old ways of doing things far greater 
than those early blueprints show 


Students ‘Light Up’ 

For example, one needs to see a 
class in action and see how the stu- 
dents “light up like a pin-ball ma- 
when understanding is 


First there is doubt and 


chine” 

achieved. 
uncertainty, but they are thinking— 
so intently that one can almost hear 
them thinking. Then, without any 


verbalization of a generalization o1 


a rule, will come understanding and 
the excited and triumphant “Oh, | 


see 
There was the day we were dis 
cussing language—pointing out that 


mathematics is also language and 


that, like English, it is 
sentences. We had said that an equa 


based on 


tion, such as 2x= vy, is simply a 
sentence and that the problem is to 
not (or for 
One of the 
pupils came up with, “Good Lord! 
If I'd only known that when I was 
taking algebra. 

about the 


reading 


determine whether o1 


what values) it is true 


“The 


new spapei 


sentence, 
the 


speaks French’? Does this sentence 


How 


bluebird 


remind you of vour days in a tradi 
tional grammar class? Probably not 
But it is the sort of thing that is con 
stantly popping up in the classes of 
the School 
English Project 
What could this 
tence have to do with the teaching 
of English? Much! It illustrates one 


of the four sentence forms in which 


Formalist Secondary 


“bluebird” sen 


nearly all the communicable ideas 
of man can be and are expressed 
The project aims at giving students 
an understanding and mastery of 


these forms. It expresses an “Alice in 


“14° 


Wonderland 
which pupils e: 
not with wheth 
with whethe: 
sentence and w 
Another 
“The boxer, dri 


eXa 


bird, is my un 
that me 
independent ot 


show 


was a pertect 
though utter n 
But we 


bec aus 


talse 
tence 
had a boxer di 
talking about 

student pointe< 
could be a pugi 
We were 


“spaniel.” 


true 


In some it 
“gimmicks” aré 
duce students t 
standing of a c 
izing that conc: 
Beall’s 


Horace 


symboli: 
Mann 

ing greatness w 
board in color 
tration 


had ap] 


series of natior 


PRE-COLLEGE SENIORS 


spend the first 15 m 
vtes of each pe 
writing on topics 


their choice Free « 


pression help« Mr. R 
ords (rear of room 


evaluate students 


provement in ability t 


communicate their ide 
and observations 
writing notebooks 
kept in an open file 
the English classro 


1 of 


Their concern 1S 


nonsense 


makes sense, but 


vot it is a good 


e. The 


the red Thunder- 


sentence 


was intended to 
g and form are 
h other—that this 
ood sentence al- 
ise and oby iously 
chosen this sen 


of the 


ind we had been 


students 


However, another 


it that a boxer 


t and the sentence 


ced to change to 


ICES puzzles oO! 


t up which will in 


rrive at an under 
ept before verbal 
is allowed. Lester 
lustration of the 
tation on achie\ 
put on the greer 
halk. (This illus 
red as one of 


idvertiseme nts 


the Container ¢ orporation ot Amer 
ca, “Great Ideas of Western Man.” 
The purpose of this 


two-fold: to he Ip the students gain 


lesse m Wwas 


a clearer understanding of what we 


mean by symbol—at the same time 
stressing the fact that we shall use 
non-verbal symbols, but when we ‘do 
they will stand for definite and pr 


Thev will be 


algebraic symbols 


determined meaning 
analogous to the 
cluttering 


which we use to avoid 


problems with unnecessary words 


Th 


le sson Was also intended as prepal i 


1.¢ xX boxes ot red apples 


follow on the 
| i 


ima 


tion for lessons to 


interpre tation of literature 


preparation tor composition 


Imaginations Go to Work 
Mr. Richards said of the 
As I had expected the first reaction 

The first stu 

] 


dent to see an ec lipse in the symbol 


le sson 


was a herd reaction 


was followed by many of the others 


But when I did not display any great 


enthusiasm for this explanation and 
that it was verv eas\ 


pointe d out 


ind superficial they began to ar 


rive at other explanations My com 


ment that it was impossibl for them 


CARD GAME is used 


the freshman remedica! 





to be wrong, that the only wrong- 
ness lay in the failure to find any 
meaning in the symbol, set latent 
imaginations to working and mean- 
ings came thick and fast. 

“We played around with deriving 
various meanings until they showed 
signs of tiring. Then I proceeded to 
give them clues—not the interpreta- 
tion of the artist—just the clues. The 
quickness and accuracy with which 
they arrived at the meaning meant 
Then | 


read them the explanation showing 


by Beall...was amazing 
them how right they had been.” 
One day a boy came in and said 
to Mr. Richards, 
last night for thinking about vester- 


“I couldn't sleep 


day’s problem.” If the project does 
nothing more than motivate pupils 
so that they think on their own time, 
doesn't it seem worth while? 

We did select a high-ability group 
Mr 
pre-college junior 
remarkably 


for the study Richards had two 


classes 
bal- 
as the ex- 
perimental group and one as the 
But at the end of the first 


Richards decided 


English 


which were well 


anced. We selected one 


control 
class period, Mr 
there would be a distinct advantage 
in carrying on the procedure with 
his next class “to remove the ‘bugs’ 
from lesson plans” while they were 
fresh in his mind. This second class 
was not a high-ability group at all; 
it had some high-ability, some av- 
some verv low-ability 


erage and 


students 


Gains Were Great 


We feel that we accomplished the 
with this 

First, this 
achieve a balance in its offering so 
that the 
progresses at his own speed and 


without slight to any; the pupil ac- 


most group, and in two 


wavs method seems to 


each member of group 


complishes much or little within the 
bounds of his own potential. Second, 
the method seems to appeal to and 
bring out the best in the low-ability 
pupil. The greatest gains were made 
by two individuals who were doing 
poor work in all their subjects. Not 
only did they improve immensely in 
Mr. but they 


showed improvement, with one ex- 


Richards’ classes, 


ception, in their other work as well. 





If you work with student teachers 


a critic teacher, or a college instructor 


in your capacity as an administrator, 


the {ssociation 


for Student Teaching can help you in a number of practical ways. 


The Know- Hoy 


Ss" DENT TEACHING has spread like 
wildfire from the cloistered ivy 
towers of college campuses through- 
out the public schools in the past 
20 years. So it is not surprising that 
the Student 


ing, dedicated to the development ot 


Association for Teach- 


professional know-how in “labora- 


tory experiences” learning how to 
work kids 

The organization 
members in 47 states—only Delaware 


aloof help 


teachers prepare prospective teach- 


with also has grown 


with some 2500 


remains attempts to 
ers in a number of practical ways 
In short, it is trying to help make 
teaching a profession in some in 


stances where it mav now fall short 


Welcome Mat Is Out 


The organization says it welcomes 
members® who “administer,” or run, 
programs for the eduction of pro- 
spective teachers of public schools 
who “supervise,” or oversee, student 


teaching and related professional 


laboratory experiences how to work 
kids 
courses in a “professional,” or how 
to-do-it 


you. For as already noted, student 


with and who teach colleg« 


curriculum. This may mean 


teaching has spread like wildfire 
No matter what kind of prospec 
tive teachers you administer a pro 


gram for, you or you 
teach, the AST wants to help you do 
a better job. Take its 1956 Yearbook, 
lor example, called Went to 


Teach. Janet, who had rosy dreams 


supe rvise 


Four 


herself, chose teaching as a career. 
So did Henry, the veteran from 
military service—but for a different 
Nancy tried to be a teacher 
other 
wanted to use 


reason 
because her wanted her to 
be: and Ross a Careetl 


in education a stepping ston 


of the com) 
of the AST « 


lhe problems of all four were as 
different as those of the prospective 
teachers : know. And it’s the 
AST theory that reading about these 
students may help you do a better 


you 


job with yours 


Handbooks Are Practical 

The organization’s handbooks also 
have a practical turn. 
work with 


Research on how to 


has been summarized over 
a 17-year period (1940-57) and pub- 
lished by the AST as Research Bulle- 


Profes- 


vouth 


tin, Number 1: Studies in 


sional Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education. 

The first descriptive analysis deals 
with a study in California based on 
1500 questionnaires; the next with 
100 data Minnesota 


teachers 


sheets from 


with 33 students 
still 


Iowa. In all 


another 


in Washington; and another 
with 38 in 
different 


well as analvzed, under appropriate 


some 49 
projects are classified, as 
headings so you don't have to look 
through 75 pages to find what you're 
hunting 

The most recent AST handbook 
has been termed by Dr, J. W. Ca 
rington “probably ‘the best single 
that 


purposes 


publication has ever been 


written on and functions 
laboratory 
ought to 


charge of 


of college-controlled 
SC he ols 5 Dr 


know, for 


Carrington 
he’s been Ih 
laboratory-school experiences at II 
linois State Normal University for 
25 years. This Bulletin, Number 9, 
discusses critical problems affecting 
laboratory schools such as a broader 
“concept” of experiences with youth 
expansion of student teaching, em- 
phasis on new phases ot experiences 
and the facts of 


numbers 


hard increasing 


Pressures on budgets as well as 


on supervisors who have to care for 





ot Student Teaching 


more boys and girls in addition to 
more student teachers—are consid- 
ered. “The contribution of the labo- 
ratory school to the teacher-educa- 
tion program must always be 
weighted in terms of pupil welfare,” 
the book points out. Small pupils, 
in other words, as well as budgets 
and supervisors and student teach- 
ers must be protected from pres- 


sures. 


The Most Important Step 
Other handbooks stress AST mem 
belief that “student teaching 


traditionally is the most important 


bers’ 


step in the preparation of a teacher.” 
For example, two 1956 publications, 
copies of which still are available, 
are called Encouraging Creativity in 
Student Teaching and Helping Stu- 
dent Teachers Assume Responsibil- 
ity. 

Creativity is approached from 
many angles, even as it affects ter- 
minology. On page 31 of the former 
handbook the author states: “We 
the 
prac tice 


terms teacher 


teaching, 


formerly used 


training and 
whereas we now speak of teacher 
education and student teaching. The 
terms training and practice do not 
fit the creative, developmental ap 
proach in teacher education 

Only creative learning is truly edu 
cative. Only flexible, adaptive atti 
tudes and insightful skills can be 
the 


which are entrusted to teachers 


counted on to meet situations 
Teacher education itself, and student 
teaching in particular, must encour 
age those who are considering teach- 
ing and preparing for it to see it is 
a challenge to significant and cre- 
ative endeavor.” 

In the handbook dealing with r 
sponsibility, it is stated that “People 

naturally as- 
Student 


in general, do not 


sume responsibility teach 


ing should be a 
the ; ent 


sume an obliga 


ning experience 
in which teacher is 
helped to learn t 
tion for his own wth.” Then con 
ditions are cited der which it is 
believed student teachers will have 


opportunities te ssume_ responsi 
bility. 
Another AST | 


able offers help 


lbook still avail 
vou if you want 
it, from a different approach. In 1957 
prospective teach observers pai 
nt teachers alike 


asked 


most valuabl 


ticipators, and sti 
500 of them vere 


they had learned ine 


what 
descriptions of the experiences ar 
published in Bulletin, Number 

Tea rs Learn 
Experiences with Children and 
Youth. This booklet is easy, and in 


teresting 


‘Children 

Here's an 
the children I ha 
cannot make har 
The 


many FO 


Prospective from 


re ading 


Have Good Ideas’ 
excerpt from it: “From 
earned that one 
ind fast plans 1 
themselves 


advance children 


deas which inh 


tter than 


have 


many cases were hiinie 


For instance, I planned a mural and 
But, as it 


| unlike my plan 


context gz 
it look 


in color and cont 


general 
turned out 
t but was a 
what the 


very 


good mural and was 


children wanted 
The last two AS] 

prepared in collaboration with othe: 

National Society 


s of Education is 


vearbooks were 


organizations. Th 
of College Teach 
the co-sponsor ‘ f the 1958 publica 
tion—Improving Instruction in Pr 

Education The Student 


Association tor 


fessional 
Teacher 
1957 


Te a ha ’ 


Personnel 
Education is co-sponsor of the 


publication — Guidance in 
Education 
At a 


sometimes is littl 


time when it appears ther 
harmony 


lelighted to find 


a 
among 


educators one is 


By MARY S. ARNOLD 


and GERTRUDE M. HALL 


‘ 


leaders of national organizations no 
only talking about cooperation but 
joining hands as publishers. Th 
contributors and publication com 
mittee of the last yearbook represent 
coll ges and universities en 

Ohio 
well as 
Texas. Illinois 
Maryland, and 
group 
vearbook also 
and uni 
Col 
State 


many 


gaged in teacher education 
State 
the 
Chicago 


\labama 
responsibl for the 


and Northwestern as 
universities ot 
Michigan 


Two years ago the 


represented many colleges 
Boston 
Ball 
ers coll ges 
es of Minnesota. Connecticut ma 
Wisconsin 

Both 


versities 


State 


Ouse ens 
. 

and lowa 
universi 


as well as the 


i 


vearbooks contain extensive 
bibliographies and th membership 
list of AST arranged by states. Off 
ers of the organization are 


serving the 


Hon | Vel 


pre sident 


currently 
Thomas D 
Texas; the first vic 

Mae Halsted, University of 
Wyoming; the second vice presice nt 
Helen Reed, University of Kentucky 
the secretary Allen D. Pat 
secretary 
Teach 


treasure! Edna 


Those 
resident 
sity of 


fC SSit 


of sales 
terson; the executive 
Alfred C. Moon, Iowa State 
ers College; and the 


Ml. Heilbronn, Mt. Pleasant 


What Are Organizations For? 


Bus\ school te ichers hart 


muinistrators erwt 


sors may found 
inswer to 

vanization 

putting its 

in an effort t 

ive 1 in te 
ou represent 
want more ki 
rotession, vor 


xploring sol 


ind resea;re 





Illinois Teachers 


Study Today's Issues 


Legislation, personnel policies, criticisms of education, 


and the academically talented were areas 


of concern at [ACT's fall meeting 


| paw a final challenge to go home 
and get to work, delegates left 
the fall meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Classroom Teachers in- 
formed on several issues currently 
facing the educational profession. 
In summing up the conference, W. 
Stewart Williams of the IEA staff 
admonished teachers, “Are you going 
home and have workshops on these 
topics, or are you going home with 
the idea that you had a nice time in 
Peoria?” He reminded the 1 that the 
worth of such a meeting would de- 
pend upon what they as local leaders 
did back in their own communities 
with the information they had re- 


ceived. 


Speaks on Communication 

The luncheon speaker, John RK. 
Rider of Michigan State University, 
told the teachers that communication 
often breaks down because of static. 
“If the message as sent is not re- 
ceived in the same manner,” he said, 
“static is present.” Illustrating his 
point, Mr. Rider said static is present 
many times in communications be- 
tween the teacher and the student, 
the teacher and the parent, or the 
teacher and a fellow teacher. 

“How often has static clouded 
your perspective in your classroom?” 
he asked the teachers. Many times, 
Mr. Rider said, little things become 
static—little things teachers might 
not think of as static, such as a frown 
instead of a smile; doubt instead of 
love. 

A panel discussion of the academ- 
ically talented child followed the 
business session on Saturday morn- 
ing. Ivan K. Garrison, director of the 
department of special services for 
Jacksonville public schools, was the 


106 


) 
in Peoria. 


moderator. Panelists were Supt. Os- 
car Chute of Evanston elementary 
schools; IEA Pres. Katherine Stapp 
of Danville High School: Mrs. Isaac 
Loose of Illiopolis, president of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and Robert M. Cole, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards. 

Helen Ryan of the IEA staff, a 
member of the board of directors of 
the National Education Association, 
explained the NEA insurance pro- 
posals which had been presented at 
the NEA _ convention. 
amendments to the NEA constitution 


Proposed 


and bylaws were explained by Mar- 
tin Finstad of Maywood, chairman 
of the IACT public relations com- 
mittee. Gladys Robinson presented 
a short history of the NEA DuShane 
Defense Fund, and urged teachers 
to suggest to their local associations 
that they contribute a minimum of 
$5 to such fund. 


Awards in the Local Projects Rec- 


ognition Program were presented by 
Projects Chairman Vivian Fischer of 
Gardner to Urbana and Jacksonville 
locals—for the categories of improve- 
ment of professional status and pub- 
lic relations, respectively. 

Brookfield, Belleville, and Western 
Springs received awards of com- 
mendation from the NEA for partici- 
pation in the program. Mrs. Fischer 
pointed out that Illinois was begin- 
ning its third year in the program. 

Three discussion groups were 
held Saturday afternoon. Wayne 
Stoneking, assistant research director 
of the IEA, was discussion leader for 
Legislation for Illinois School Chil- 
dren; Josephine Wiegman of Dwight 
was the resource person. Leader for 
the discussion of Personnel Policies 
for Teachers was Supt. Olin Stead of 
Carrollton; resource person was Ruth 
Avers of Ottawa. How to Meet Criti- 
cisms of Education was led by Helen 
Ryan; Clyde Schwyhart, education 
and training manager for Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. of Peoria, was resource 


person 


Travelog for Entertainment 

\ colored-slide travelog was pre- 
sented on Friday evening. Imogene 
Schneider of Springfield presented 
the portion on Japan, Arthur Watter- 
son of Normal on South America, 
Mamie Anderzhon of Oak Park on 
India, and Nellie Whitefield of 
Quincy on Siam. 

FRANCINE Ricuarp, Editor, Illinois 
Education 


STATIC is a communications hazard which teachers must avoid, said 
John R. Rider of Michigan State University, at left, speaker at the IACT 
luncheon Sept. 27 in Peoria. Discussion-participation groups dealing with 
current educational issues included the one on personnel policies for 
teachers led by Supt. Olin Stead of Carrollton, standing in picture at 
lower left. The needs of the academically talented students were dis 
cussed by a panel during the morning session. In the picture below cre 
from left, Supt. Oscar Chute of Evanston elementary schools; IEA Pres 
Katherine Stapp of Danville; Ivan K. Garrison, director of special serv- 
ices for the Jacksonville public schools, who was panel moderator; 
Robert M. Cole, executive secretary of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards; and Mrs. Isaac Loose of Illiopolis, president of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The meeting opened Friday evening 
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The State * 


|= FIRST CLASS of state scholar- 

ship winners—some 2150 able 
young persons—enrolled this fall in 
68 Illinois colleges and universities. 
The Illinois State Scholarship Com- 
mission and staff have attributed 
much of the success of the scholar- 
ship program's initial year of oper- 
ation to the helpful cooperation of 
many individuals and groups, par- 
ticularly the high-school principals 
and the presidents and other repre- 
sentatives from our public and pri- 
vate higher institutions. It is the 
belief of the commission that this 
program has contributed  signifi- 
cantly to the availability of higher 
education to many of our state's 
highly qualified high-school gradu- 
ates. 


Administration of the Program 

Responsibility for the administra- 
tion and development of the pro- 
gram was assigned by law to a State 
Scholarship Commission. This com- 
mission, appointed by the governor, 
is composed of one representative 
each from a public institution, a pri- 
vate institution, and a public high 
school, and four citizens chosen for 
their knowledge and 
higher education. 

Members of the commission, in 
addition to the chairman, are R. A. 
Bonifield, a West Frankfort business- 
man; Dr. Richard Browne, execu- 
tive officer of the Teachers College 
Board, Normal; Mrs. Faith Jefferson 
Killings, a Chicago social worker; 
Monsignor William E. McManus, 
superintendent of Catholic schools, 
archdiocese of Chicago; Loring C. 
Merwin, editor of the Bloomington 
Pantagraph; and Mrs. William C. 
Petty, an Antioch housewife. 

The commission was organized in 
September, 1957, and immediately 
made plans for the development of 


interest in 


1958 


November 


the first year's 
Harold Temme: 
ing director and 


vard competition. 
vas appointed act- 
rved until Lyman 
J]. Smith was appointed director 
effective Jan. 1, 1958. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ehart was recently appointed asso- 
staff offices are 
Road, 


ciate director. The 
located at 730 Waukegan 
Deerfield. 

The new com ssion faced many 
difficult problems in getting the pro- 
gram under way. Two technical 
advisory committees were called to- 
gether, one to consider questions of 
general policy and the other to aid in 
the development of an examination 
Expert assistance was given by mem- 
bers of these two groups. 

Although time available to publi- 
cize the program was limited, more 
than 16,000 applications were re- 
ceived by Jan. 10, 1958—the dead- 
line reservations to take the 
examination. Seventy Illinois col- 


leges and universities served as test 


for 


centers; 13,552 applicants completed 
the three-hour scholarship examina- 
tion on Feb. | 


The Examination 

Since legislation creating the 
scholarship program specified ad- 
ministration of an examination for 
the purpose of selecting winners, 
choice of an appropriate instrument 
was one of the commission’s first 
problems. 

The examination chosen consisted 
of five separate tests, each of which 
measured abilities highly related to 
college success. The sub-tests were 
English usage, mathematics, social 
studies reading, natural 
reading, and word usage. In addition 
to identifying students with out- 
standing ability, tests results are also 
valuable for guidance purposes both 
at high-school ind college levels 


Sub-tests are generally dependable 


sciences 


‘holarship Program 


By LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


Evanst / 


ns 


and LYMAN J. SMITH 


tor individual interpretation, and the 
reliability estimate for the total test 
is found to be well in excess of .90 
even though the population is re 
stricted to students in the upper half 
( Restriction of the 


range of ability generally can be ex 


of their class. 


pected to lower reliability. ) 

While score on the examination 
was regarded as the most important 
qualification, a number of other con- 
ditions of eligibility needed to be 
met by applicants 

House Bill 380 states that appli 
the 


moral 


cants must be 1) residents of 
state, 


character, 3 


persons of good 
graduates of an ap 
4) above th 


median of their class in scholarship 


proved high school 


5) in need of financial assistanc« 


and 6) persons of superior capacity 

to profit from higher education 
Approximately one third (or 4567 

wert 


applicants) of the examinees 


announced as _ semi-finalists. Com 
plete credentials were collected on 
this group. In addition to material 
submitted directly by the applicant 
and his family, a transcript of high 
school work and a recommending 
signature from an administration 
officer of the applicant's high school 
was required. Of the semi-finalists 
57 percent were boys and 43 per 
the 


selected from these, 60 percent were 


cent girls. In winners group 


boys and 40 percent girls 


Need 


financial 


Determination of Financial 
need 
Atte: 
thorough investigation, the Colleg 


Determination of 
proved to be a difficult task 


Scholarship Service seemed to offer 
the only method possessing sufficient 
( ollege 


national 


rigor to be considered 
Scholarship Service is a 
affiliation of colleges and serves as 
a clearing house for college admis 


sions data and scholarship informa- 





tion. The computation — resulting 
from use of the CSS system provided 
for each applicant an amount which 
represented the expected family con- 
tribution. This figure was derived 
from income and assets, taking into 
consideration dependents and other 
family circumstances. Complete in- 
formation concerning this method of 
computation may be found in the 
Computation Manual available from 
the College Scholarship 
Princeton, N.J. 

Financial 
when the total cost of attending the 


Service, 


need is demonstrated 
college of choice exceeds the ex- 
pected family contribution. The cost 
was 


of attending Illinois colleges 


based upon a statement received 
from each college concerning their 
tuition, fees, room and board costs, 
books and supplies, and other ex- 
Thus it felt that the 
estimate of need represented the 
the 


attempting to attend the college of 


penses was 


realities faced by student in 


residents of each senatorial and 
representative district. In interpret- 
ing this portion of the bill, the com- 
mission established the policy that 
each of the geographical award win- 
ners be a monetary winner. After 
selecting 234 geographical award 
winners, the remaining fully quali- 
fied semi-finalists were appointed in 
turn according to the rank order of 
the 
the 


current appropriation for first-year 


as determined by 
until 


their ability 
February examination, 
scholarships was exhausted. 

On May 2, the 


nounced the names of 


commission an 
1510 mone- 
tary winners and 752 honorary win- 
Withdrawals 
tor 


ners were received 


trom winners such reasons as 


choosing to attend an out-of-state 
college, marriage, military service 
and the decision not to attend col- 
became available 


lege. As funds 


because of withdrawals. additional 
winners were appointed. By Sept. 1, 


scholarships had been offered to 65 


TABLE | 


Winner Summary 


Type of Institution Monetary 


Private colleges 924 
Univ. of Ill. (all branches) 379 
Universities (other than U. of |.) 186 
Public junior colleges 13 

Total 1502 


his choice. The financial statements 
of some families, of course, failed to 
reveal any financial need in terms of 
the college the applicant planned to 


attend. In 
scholarships were awarded although 


these cases, honorary 
no distinction was made in announc- 
ing these winners from those who 
had received financial assistance. 
In addition to the psychological 
im- 


values, the honorary award is 


portant because it permits the win- 


ner to be reconsidered for a mone- 


tary award at renewal time if his 
family circumstances have changed 
substantially, or if some modifica- 
tion of his educational plans require 
that he attend an institution where 


costs are increased. 


Selection of Winners 


In order to insure adequate geo- 
graphical distribution of awards, the 
Scholarship Act provides that each 
year two scholarships be granted to 
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Honorary 


1958-59 (Before Fall Registration) 


Percent 


of Funds 


Funds 
Invested 


$492,316 82.3 
76,037 12.7 
26,708 45 
3,099 0.5 

$598,160 100.0 


Total 
Percent 


300 57 
239 28 
86 13 
33 2 
658 100 


fees are low. For this reason, the 
average award is $400. 

Table Il 
of winners by 
major. It is significant that unre- 
stricted choice has resulted in more 


shows the distribution 


expected college 


than 49 percent of all winners en 
tering fields of science, mathematics, 
and engineering. 

Of all winners planning to attend 
the University of Illinois, 43 percent 
expect to enroll in an engineering 
curriculum. Northwestern, Bradley, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
University of Illinois will enroll 73 
percent of all engineering students, 
but only 32 percent of those students 
who plan to major in science and 
mathematics 

Each winner is entitled to renew 
his scholarship without further com- 
petitive examination for a total of 
three academic years, or until such 
earlier time as he receives a degree 
normally obtained in four academic 
vears. Winners must satisfactorily 
complete the work of the preceding 
vear according to standards estab- 
lished by the institution he attends 
remain a resident of the state, and 
exhibit 

Applicants for the 1959-60 pro 


gram will need to complete the com 


a continued financial need 


petitive examination offered in col 


Table |! 


DISTRIBUTION 


Science and Mathematics 
Engineering 

Liberal Arts and Sc 
Education 
Language and Language Arts 
Pre-Medicine 

Business 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Social Science 

Agriculture and Home Economics 
Pre-Law 

Pharmacy 

Pre-Dental 

Philosophy and Religion 
Undecided or Unlisted 


Miscellaneous 


ences 


percent of the semi-finalist group 
Of those offered scholarships, 1502 
have accepted monetary awards and 
awards. 

Winners from the 1958 program 
have chosen to attend 68 of the 72 
Illinois colleges 
\ substantial number plan to attend 
public institutions where tuition and 


658 honorary 


and universities. 


OF WINNERS BY FIELD OF STUDY 


1958-59 
Honorary 
per cent 


Total 
per cent 


25.3 
24.4 


Monetary 
per cent 


25.8 23.9 
24.4 24.2 
74 11.3 
74 6.8 
8.5 7.8 
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lege test centers on Saturday, Nov 
22. The commission plans to an 
nounce Mar. 1, 1959 


This will simplify admission prob- 


winners by 


lems as well as provide a_ basic 


scholarship program ‘mn which 


institutions may wish to in ing 
their own scholarship funds io sup 


plement state awards 
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A STATE BOARD 


pros and cons 


Does Illinois need a state board of education? § ild it be elected or ap pointed 7 


What is the trend in other states? 


Should such a board select the chief state s¢ hove ofhicer 7 


This article should help you answer these and othe questions vou 


Commission 


| beneg ARE many who believe that 
the public schools deserve the Small and 
bod, ot ston on I val 


services of a continuing 


competent and dedicated laymen ippointed — by 


supported by research and study recommend 


making and carrving out carefully cation 


Horner an 
ipp inted an 
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Trier 


1935 G I 
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COM Mmssion Wi 


developed polici >, 2nd recommend In 
that all Ceneral 


receive the 


ing needed legislation so 


children in Illinois may rect 
il unsalaried 


te ward of educat 
cutive office: ould 
it of public instr 
ind inform the ps 


Assembly und the 


education to which thev are en establishment 


titled. Such a 


lav citizens would be 


continuing body of partisan sta 


a state board whose ex¢ 
at the state 
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conditions nee 
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Not Unique, Not New 
to Survey 


The concept of a state board of Commission 


education is and not cational Facilit 


In tact 
such a body 


not unique 
46 of the 48 states have 


and it has been recom mient of a state board of 


new ernor Green ré nmended est 


educ iti 


mended and proposed in Illinois for 
In 1907 an Illi- 


Commission ap- 


more than 50 years 
nois Educational 
pointed by Governor Deneen pre 
sented arguments for such a board 
In 1923 an 
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members; more recently the IASB 
again has been studying the prob- 
lem and many in this organization 
believe that Illinois should have a 
state board of education. 


Essential Agreement 

While recommendations difter 
details as to the type of board, how 
it should be selected, and its powers 
and duties, they agree that there 
should be a state board with cer- 
tain powers and duties over all pub- 
lic common schools, and that such 
a board would be created by the 
General Assembly and would be 
responsible to it. Most recommenda- 
tions would also make the superin- 
tendent of public instruction the 
chief executive officer of the board. 

Boards in the 46 states having a 
state board of education differ but 
follow the general pattern of these 
recommendations. One may con- 
clude that a state board of educa- 
tion in Illinois should be an un- 
salaried lay body, without ex-officio 
members, selected for staggered 
terms of at least six years, with about 
nine members; required to meet at 
with per diem and 
and re- 


least quarterly, 
travel 
quired by law to develop policies, 
prepare recommendations to the gov- 


expense allowance; 


ernor and the General Assembly, and 
when constitutional revision permits 
select the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Among these 46 states there are 
four chief methods for selection of 
board election by the 
people, appointment by the gover- 
nor, election by the legislature, “ex 
officio” or the designation of officials 
who are to comprise the whole or 
part of the board membership. 
Appointment by the governor pre- 
vails in the largest number of states; 
election by the people is the second 
largest number. In 1948, when the 
Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers adopted its policy favoring 
selection of members by popular 
no state used the elective 
10 years later, 


members: 


election, 
method; today, 
states follow this procedure. 

In those states where the major- 
ity of members are exofficio there 
is general dissatisfaction on the part 
of school people, who point out such 


seven 
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weaknesses as “inactivity,” “political 
bias,” etc. In the older states the 
trend seems to be toward a board 
appointed by the governor. Many 
students of the question recommend 
that where members are elected, it 
be by popular election on a non- 
partisan ballot, from the state at 
large rather than by geographical 
divisions. The suggestion has been 
made that a state board might be 
chosen by school boards meeting in 
conventions representing geographi- 
cal areas of the state. This method 
is considered questionable by many 
who have studied the problem. 


Qualifications 


Various qualifications of state 
board members are required in the 
several states; they include 1) geo- 


graphical representation, 2) high 


moral standards and recognized abil- 
ity, 3) qualified electors and _tax- 
payers of the state for specified 


number of years, 4) restriction on 
number to be appointed from mem- 
bership of any one political party, 
5) age requirements, 6) educational 
requirements, 7) professional educa- 
tors barred from membership, 8) 
representation from various organi- 
zations, state) at 


least two members be women. 


and 9) (in one 


Powers and Responsibilities 

State boards of education in the 
various states have different powers 
and responsibilities. Some act in an 
advisory capacity only, while others 
determine policies for the state's 
public school system. The chief state 
school officer is appointed by and 
responsible to the state board in 19 
states, and while elected in 25 states 
yet serves as the executive officer of 
many of these state boards. Some 
boards act as coordinating agencies 
for various state educational insti- 
tutions; others share responsibility 
for the supervision of the elementary 
and secondary schools with the chief 
state school officer. Sometimes the 


coordination of vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation is 
an added responsibility. 

The best students of the problem 
recommend that the major purpose 
of a state board of education is to 


implement and to help carry out- 


insofar as it can be done at the 
state level—the educational aims, 
goals, and provisions set forth in 
the state constitution and the statu- 
tory provisions of the legislature. 
This involves policy making, pro- 
viding regulations, making recom- 
mendations for local school units, 
studying school problems, conduct- 
ing research, considering reports and 
recommendations from the chief 
state school officer, offering legisla- 
tive proposals, etc. 

The board should also have gen- 
eral supervisory powers, determine 
educational policy, manage 
state school funds, accredit schools, 
and the certification of 
teachers. The board could also make 
regulations for school building con- 
struction, approve plans for consoli- 
dation of districts, prepare a recom- 
mended budget for the various state 
school aid programs, and might pre- 
minimums for courses of 
In carrying out its functions 
a state education would 
work closely with and lean heavily 
upon the chief state school officer 
and his staff. 


state 


oversee 


scribe 
study. 
board of 


Why a State Board in Illinois 
There are many reasons why as 
nois should have a state board ¢ 
education. Some have been lr 
to in the preceding discussion. These 
others are worthy of consideration: 
The General Assembly, which 
has the constitutional mandate to 
provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, however 
high-minded its purpose, does not 
have the time and can not make the 
extensive studies necessary for in- 
telligent action on the hundreds of 
legislative proposals affecting schools 
that come before it at every session. 
A state board of education, with a 
professional staff, could study school 
problems and give advice on educa- 
tional proposals to the legislature— 
leaving the authority 
and power to control the schools in 
the hands of the General Assembly. 
A state board of education with 
ow term, overlapping membership 
could take a much longer view of 
educational problems and therefore 
avoid many of the emergency meas- 


fundamental 


ures and the stop-gap legislation 
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actions which must now be consid- 
ered at each legislative session. 

3. An official state board of educa- 
tion, with able lay members selected 
on a non-partisan basis, should have 
much greater weight with legisla- 
tors than would interested pressure 
groups or a chief state school official 
elected on a partisan political ballot. 

4. A state board with continuing 
functions can guide educational 
policy in the state much better than 
a succession of state educational 
commissions, particularly when such 
commissions are created for short 
periods of time and can not produce 
many long-term continuing policies 

5. A state board with a regular 
permanent staff for research and 
study can function long enough to 
be able to weigh the results of its 
recommendations, so that school 
legislation and school policies need 
less change from year to year. 

6. A_ state 
sistance of a permanent staff and 
with a chief state school official 
working under its direction could 
view all problems from the stand- 
point of the total educational picture 
and could protect the legislature 
from being unduly influenced by the 
educational 


board with the as- 


pressure of special 
groups—such as vocational educa- 
tion, special education, teacher 
certification and retirement, etc. 

7. A state board could serve as an 
agency to which the public could 
turn for presentation of school prob- 
lems and for appearances at public 
hearings. 

8. A state board could help pre- 
vent selfish or provincial areas or 
groups from forcing their educa- 
tional proposals through the legisla- 
ture regardless of the welfare of 
other areas of the state. 

9. The growth of education in 
Illinois; the changes in her school 
systems; the reorganization already 


accomplished and in progress; the 
multiplicity of school districts; the 


transportation of more and more 
children to from school; the 
addition of all types of special and 
vocational education programs; the 
inauguration of extensive guidance, 


and 


counseling, health, and psychologi- 
cal programs; and many other prob- 
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onstant guidance 
f education. 
constituted state 
i, either appointed 
much more repre- 
sentative of t!. citizens generally 
than a single s\ate school official 
chosen on a partisan political ballot. 
The General sembly would be 
more likely t 
and policy-ma} 
board than to 
ll. Educati: 


lems demand t 
of a state boar 

10. A prope 
board of educ: 
or elected, can 


elegate leadership 
g power to such a 
individual. 

s the most impor- 
tant business ot! every community 
and the state. It involves the expen- 
diture of nearly $700,000,000 annual- 
ly in Illinois, tie employment of 
more than 70,000 teachers and other 
school workers, and affects the wel- 
fare of more than 1.7 million chil- 
dren and youth. Such an enterprise, 
statewide in scope, needs the guid- 
ance that can be given only by a 
state board of education 


Chief State Schoo! Officer 

A question closely allied to that 
of a state board of education is 
whether the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction should be an elected 
or appointed official. At the present 
time the chief state school official 
is appointed by the governor in four 
states, selected by the state board in 
19 states, and elected by popular 
vote in 25 Since 1950 the 
number selected by state boards has 
increased from eight to 19, while the 
number elected by popular vote has 
decreased from 32 to 25. The trend 
seems to favor acceptance of the 
that control of education at 
as at the local level, 


states. 


idea 
the state level 
is more efficient 
when free from partisan political 


and constructive 
influence. 

There are arguments in favor of 
and against each of the three meth- 
ods of the state 
school official. The advantage usu- 
ally claimed for appointment by the 
governor is that it 
the office into the scheme of state 


selecting chief 


serves to tie 


government and to foster closer co- 
operation between the state depart- 
ment of education and the other 
departments of government, result- 
ing in benefits to the schools. Those 
who oppose appointment by the 
that education 


argue 


governor 


should not and need not be sub- 
jected to the changes in partisan 
politics, which in effect makes the 
state school system a political play- 
thing. 

Those who favor election of the 
chief state school official say it tends 
to keep state school administration 
close to the people and directly 
responsible to them. They also point 
out that an elected official is under 
no obligation to the governor or 
other state officials, and that he can 
avail himself of the advice of a state 
board of education and yet be in 
dependent of it. Those who oppose 
popular election claim that it sacri 
fices the policy-making function of 
the state board of education and 
reduces it to a mere advisory body 

Political y that it is 
unsound to delegate to the chief state 
school official the responsibilty for 


making as well as administering th« 


scientists say 


educational policies, and that such a 
dual responsibility violates the basic 
doctrine of separation of powers. It is 
also pointed out that educational 
leadership in a state should not de- 
pend on the competence of one per 
son, and that many personally and 
professionally qualified persons are 
reluctant to engage in a_ political 
The elected 
and _ its 


contest for the office 


local board of education 
appointed local school administra 
tor are often cited as a desirable 
pattern for the structure to control 


education at the state level 


Sound Theory and Practice 

Those who favor the appointment 
of the chief state school official by 
a state board, composed of car 
fully selected and qualified laymen 
say that it is sound theory and prac 
tice. They claim this method of se 
lection creates and maintains a 
professional climate in which quali 
fied career staff members are willing 
effectively 
staff 
high quality. It is 


the 


and able to work most 
and tends to attract and hold 
personnel of 
that 


state board inspires confidence and 


argued appointment by 
support of all people and help: 
maintain better long-term working 
relations with lecal school districts 
and professional and lay organiza 


tions interested in education 





Opposition to appointment by a 
state board is based on the argument 
that this method sacrifices desirable 
and necessary political direction and 
control either through the governor 
or by the people, who are thus 
denied the right to elect their chief 
state school officer. It is also claimed 
that such appointment makes the 
state department of education re- 
sponsible neither to the government 
nor the people, and that as a result 
the schools will suffer in both ap- 
propriations and influence. 


The Situation in Illinois 

In Illinois the chief state school 
officer is the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, as provided in Arti- 
cle 5, Section 1 of the constitution. 
He is elected by the people at large 
for a term of four years in the gen- 
eral election in the “off years.” Thus 
it will be necessary to amend the 
constitution in order to change the 
method of his selection. 

The Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education has 
pointed out that election by popular 


Association 


vote necessitates political campaign- 
ing; makes for a short term of office 
(although this has not been true in 
Illinois); fixes a salary, usually inade- 
quate, by law; limits the field of 
choice to state, community, or party 
lines; and makes the office itself a 
segment of the party machine. None 
of these conditions is desirable in a 
professional office. In addition many 
of the ablest professional educators 
would not consider the political 
party method of seeking the office 
The political geography in making 
up a state ticket may place a medi- 
ocre man in the position, a good 
superintendent may give way to a 
poorer one because of a_ political 
landslide, and “political pressures” 
may be used in staff appointments. 


Advantages of an Appointed Official 
If the Illinois constitution could 
be amended to make the superin- 
tendent of public instruction an 
appointive officer of a state board of 
education, rather than an elected 
constitutional officer, certain advan- 
tages could result. 
educational policies 
when the 


1. Sounder 


should result common 
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sense of the lay public expressed by 
a state board of education is added 
to the thinking of a trained educa- 
tional staff led by a professionally 
trained chief state school officer se- 
lected by the lay board 

2. More 
should result 

3. There should be less “political 


continuity in policy 


pressure” brought to bear on the 
daily work of the chief state school 
officer and on the administrative de- 
cisions of a state department staff 
than now exists. 

1. Selection of the 
school official would more likely be 


chief state 
on the basis of professional qualities 
rather than political considerations 

5. An appointed chief state school 
official could nominate both profes- 
sional and other members of his 
staff and thus give them greater 
permanency In position than is now 
possible when staff members come 
and go with an elected chief school 
officer 

6. Removing the office of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
from the antics of political fortune 
that 


for constructive educational leader 


would give officer more time 


ship 
7. An 


of public instruction could be given 


appointed superintendent 
an indefinite term of office extending 
beyond the statutory four-year term 
of the elected official. 

8. It would be possible to appoint 
the chief state school officer without 
regard to residence so that Illinois 
could secure the best qualified and 
best-trained person for the position 
irrespective of where he happened 
to live 

9. All of 
claimed for 
of education and its appointed local 


the advantages now 


an elected local board 


school superintendent could be se 
cured to control, supervise, and ad- 
minister education at the state level 

In considering whether or not 
Illinois should have a state board of 
education and an appointed super- 
intendent of public instruction one 
should consitler the results of cur- 
rent practices in other states. Many 
of these practices 
ferred to in foregoing paragraphs. 
Trends have developed in recent 


have been re- 


vears. There is more legislative ac- 


tion regarding the organization and 
composition of state boards. Ex- 


officio members have been removed 
in many states, and there are fewer 
educators as members. There has 
been some increase in the number 
of members. The powers, scope, and 
functions of state boards have in- 
creased and broadened; the legisla- 
tive and policy-making responsibili- 
ties have increased. There also has 
been a trend to select members of 
the state 
popular election rather than by ap- 


board of education by 


pointment 


Trends Favor Appointment 

Trends with reference to the chief 
state school officer are away from 
political election and toward ap- 
pointment by a state board of edu- 
cation. The chief state school officer 
was appointed by the state board in 
four states in 1900, eight states in 
1920, 13 states in 1950, and 19 states 
in 1958. More and more the chief 
state school officer is becoming the 
administrative and executive officer 
of the state board of education and 
less frequently does he have mem- 
bership on such a board. There is a 
tendency toward a longer or indef- 
better 


The educational and adminis 


inite term of office and a 
salary 
trative qualifications of such officers 
have been increasing. There is also 
a tendency toward separation of the 
policy-making functions from the 
executive func- 


administrative and 


tions—the former being vested in 
the state board of education and the 
latter in the chief 


ficer 


state school of- 


lilinois Needs State Board 

Evidence of the experiences in 
other states, studies of the problem 
in Illinois and elsewhere, and the 
weighing of arguments pro and con 
seem to lead to the conclusion that 
Illinois needs a state board of edu- 
cation, either elected or appointed, 
authorized by the General Assem- 
bly and responsible to it; and that 
the 
amended to make the superintend 


state constitution should be 
ent of public instruction an office: 
selected by the state board of edu- 
cation rather than one elected by 


the people at large. 
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The National Foundation has adopt 
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professional education, and patient car 


in order to gain a victory i 


The Battle Beyond Polio 


| ba ANNOUNCEMENT of the broad- 
ened health the 
National Foundation’ is good news 
for everyone with the 
welfare of the nation’s youth. Thou- 
sands of benefited 


from the organization’s patient aid 


program of 
concerned 


school children 
and polio prevention programs in 
the past. More generations will bene- 
fit in the future from its expanded 
program aimed at alleviating, and 
eventually preventing, a variety of 
crippling conditions 

While continuing its winning bat- 
tle against polio, the National Foun- 
dation will concentrate its new 
attack initially in the areas of virus 
diseases, arthritis and the rheumatic 
birth 
malformations ) 


diseases, defects (congenital 
and central nervous 
system disorders. Research will be 
conducted in all these areas with 
the hope of medical triumphs which 
may far surpass the achievements in 


the fields of poliomyelitis and viruses. 


Help Children Primarily 

Children will be the first to re- 
ceive patient aid. Plans are being 
developed for a program that will 


1. Originally The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Ine 


| 


lovember 1958 
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tims through ag 
16.000 


assist arthritis 
1S. of 
medical aid in am 


rehabilitati: 


whom may require 
Inten 
to that 


polio, can help 


one yeal 
sive similar 
used in paralyti 
bring these children to maturity abl 
to live normal, productive lives 

Each vear at least 250,000 infants 
or more malforma 
tions. While research on birth de 
will be broad, the National 


initially to 


are born with one 


tects 
Foundation plans aid 
children through age 18 who suffer 
from defects involving the central 


probably some 8000 


i 
These detects are caused dur- 


ing pregnancy; they are not due to 


birth bifida 


spine (open skull 


nervous system 


a veal 


myurres spina open 
enceph il cele 
and hydrocephalus (water on the 


Without 


may 


brain proper treatment 


these children die or remain 
hopeless, lifelong cripples. Yet in 
most cases, following surgery, reha- 
can enable 


bilitation techniques 


them to become functioning mem 
bers of society 

Aid to polio 
will continue with support of the 
March of Dimes. There are presently 
about 50,000 polio patients on Na 


ctims of all ages 


tional Foundation chapter rolls ap 
proximately 2000 are in Illinois 
The total 


to be conducted through volunteer 


program will continu 


chapters, serving every county of 
the land. There are 102 local chap 
It is hoped that 


SC hool people will 


ters in Illinois.* 


more becom« 
active members of their chapters 
ind that teen-agers 
workers for TAPS 

with the 


have shown in the 


will serve as 
Teen Age Pro 
gram same enthusiasm as 
many promotion 


of polio vaccinations 


Good Citizenship Experience 


many-taceted 


As in the 
program of the National Foundation 


past the 


will receive support solely from the 
These 


have always attracted 


annual March of Dimes cam 


chil 
dren, and numbers of schools have 
used the March of Dimes as an edu 


cational experience in good citizen 


paigns 


ship. Because it will now include 
with polio other serious disabilities 
in children, young people will find 
this still thei: 


hearts and interests 


fund drive close to 


2. M thar 
March of Dimes f 
tic 


nts 1988 





Social Studies Is Discussion Topic 
At Elementary Principals Meeting 


| THE fourth of its annual confer- 

ences devoted to subject-matter 
areas, the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association considered 
“Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools.” Some 650 persons regis- 
tered for the meeting, Oct. 2 to 4 at. 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in 
Springfield. 

At the opening session Thursday 
night, two speakers took opposite 
sides in a discussion of the social 
studies program—teaching it as sep- 
arate areas of instruction or as a 
fused program. They were Dr. 
Thomas Clark of the University of 
Kentucky and Dr. Nerman Pounds 
of Indiana University. 

“The Three Dimensions of a Social 
Studies Program—Scope, Sequence, 
and Continuity” was the first of four 
panel presentations at the Friday 
morning session. Dr. Kenneth 
Cooper of George Peabody College 
for Teachers said that scope must 
be considered in terms of space, 
values, time, and varieties of hu- 
man experience. In his discussion of 
sequence, he emphasized that we 
must upgrade social studies instruc- 
tion on every level; he said that 
textbook publishers have been 
“writing down” difficult concepts. 

Teachers can't include every im- 
aginable unit of study, he said, or 
the continuity of the program would 
become “hodge-podge.” 

The superintendent from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dr. Harold Eibling, 
spoke on “Readiness for the Under- 
standing of Historical Concepts.” He 
pointed out that of the two class- 
room media—language and experi- 
ence—learning, in the lower grades, 
depends more upon experience. He 
gave interesting examples of activi- 
ties which teachers can use to help 
pupils develop readiness for the con- 
cepts of time, places, personalities, 
social organization, and “personal 
involvement in the grand march of 
history.” 

Dr. Loyal Durand, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, emphasized 
that children should understand 
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concepts of space, people, and places 
in terms of the familiar. His topic 
was “Readiness for the Understand- 
ing of Geographical Concepts.” He 
looked to the future and pointed out 
how we will need to consider “popu- 
lation explosion” and give more em- 
phasis to “the good old earth,” in 
view of increased urbanization. 

Discussing “The Development of 
Local and State Social Studies Con- 
cepts” was Clarence Pygman, super- 
intendent from Maywood. “We can't 
let the kids think that all problems 
will be solved at the national level,” 
he said; but he also warned against 
overemphasis of localized thinking to 
the extent that they won't be able 
to tie in historical concepts on local, 
state, regional, and national levels. 
He concluded with the idea that we 
must emphasize the impertance of 
the individual and how each helps 
carry on the work of the country. 

In discussion groups Friday after- 
noon, subjects were the use of cur- 
rent events, maps and globes, audio- 
visual materials, and the library in 
the social studies curriculum. Later 
the six speakers formed a panel to 
answer questions. 


More Social Studies Classes 


A unique contribution to teaching Amer- 
ican foreign policy and international rela- 
tions in high-school social studies origi- 
nated three years ago in a subcommittee 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. School par- 
ticipation in the Foreign Relations Project 
has grown from 32 schools to the more 
than 1400 schools participating last spring; 
121 were in Illinois. About 1000 more 
schools were expected to begin this year 

Special instructional materials developed 
for the project (with funds from the Ford 
Foundation) include a series of booklets, 
each on a specific area of American foreign 
policy involvement, written by specialists 
in the field of international relations. A 
Guide for Teachers is provided, as well as 
information about recommended teaching 
techniques. A newsletter summarizing 
project activities is distributed four times 
during the school year. Recommendations 
for supplementary materials are given. 

The students are asked to consider al- 
ternatives involved in creating and imple- 
menting foreign policy. Although there 
may be no right or final answer to a policy 
dilemma, students are challenged to choose 


two changes in the IESPA consti- 
tution were made at the business 
meeting Saturday morning. The 
news-letter editor was added to the 
ex-officie members of the board of 
directors. The other change in- 
creases to $1 the part of annual 
IESPA dues which will remain in 
treasuries of aetive divisions. (Pre- 
viously it was 50 cents.) 

Three principals were elected to 
the board: John Carlino of Spring- 
field and Kenneth Underwood of 
Park Forest for three-year terms, and 
Robert Wright of Casey to fill an un- 
expired term. 

At the banquet Friday night a 
citation was presented to Vernon L. 
Nickell, retiring state superintendent 
of public instruction. During the 
business meeting the principals 
voted to make him an honorary life 
member. The presentation was made 
at the Saturday luncheon. 

The banquet speaker was Delyte 
W. Morris, president of Southern 
Illinois University. He advised the 
principals to help teachers develop 
in children the challenge to know 
more about people and the desire to 
continue to learn—to develop their 
interests and potentials. He said that 
in this regard, the elementary level 
is as important as any other. 

—Joan TRUCKENBROD, editorial as- 
sociate, Illinois Education. 


Use NCA Project 


on the basis of informed analyses of the 
issues 

Social teachers are concerned 
not only about student understanding 
With this problem in mind the NCA For- 
eign Relations Project 
teacher workshop with the department of 
political science and the Schoa of Educa- 
tion of Northwestern University last sum- 
mer. In addition to studying various areas 
of subject matter with specialists, the 
teachers considered improved practices in 
teaching foreign relations. The workshop 
brought into focus the problems of teacher 
preparation, brought many area specialists 
with secondary teachers for 
the first time, and showed the teachers’ 
“appetites” for study. Plans are under 
way for another workshop next summer. 

An evaluation of the impact of the proj- 
ect upon the teaching of foreign relations 
has been begun by a committee of promi- 
nent educators. 

For further information about the proj- 
ect, its materials, and participation in the 
program, write to NCA Foreign Relations 
Project, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10 


studies 


cr )-sponsored a 


face-to-face 
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‘Bold Journey’ Program Offers Teachers 
Travel Awards, Classroom Guides 


One evening each week a television pro- 
gram called “Bold Journey” is aoa by 
millions of children, their parents, and 
teachers. A half-hour adventure program 
filmed and narrated by an explorer, scien- 
tist, or other adventurous person, “Bold 
Journey” each week presents an interesting 
and unusual trip to some remote corner 
of the world. 

The film portrays the people visited— 
their food, clothing, housing, work, dances, 
customs, and means of transportation—and 
the climate, animals, plants, rivers, valleys, 
mountains, and other natural features of 
the region observed. 

“Bold Journey” programs during the 
first semester of 1958-59 are picturing such 
varied and widely scattered peoples and 
places as the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska, the hunters of gorillas and chim- 
panzees in Central Africa, the world- 
renowned Dr. Albert Schweitzer and his 
hospital in the French Congo, the Maori 
tribes of New Zealand, the Indians of 
Ecuador and the Amazon Valley, the gold- 
prospecting sites of Old California, the 
natives and temples of Laos, and the in- 
habitants of mountainous Tibet 

The sponsor, the Ralston Purina Co., 
and the ABC-TV network together make 
available free Teachers Guides, provided 


Ul Counseling Program 
Is Among Nation's Largest 


Individual counseling provides _ the 
method for maintaining 
with students, regardless of the 


says Dr. William M 


University of Illinois 


close personal 


contact 
size of enrollment, 
Gilbert, head of the 
student counseling service 

Dr. Gilbert said that the service utilizes 
modern testing and pro- 
cedures, respects the integrity of the in- 
dividual, and helps him arrive at his own 
decisions 

The service, put into operation in 1938, 
annually aids 4500 to 5000 students and 
, Its program is one of the 


psy c he re gic al 


staff members 
country’s largest and most extensive. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the students 
who come to the service have educational 
or vocational problems. The other 20 per- 
cent have personality or emotional troubles, 
from anxieties over final exams 
Approximately 90 percent ask 


ranging 
to neuroses 
for help voluntarily 

Incoming freshmen, ranking in the 
lower quarter of their high-school classes, 
are given tests to enable the service to 
make _ statistical their 
probable success at the University and to 
provide a basis for sound counseling. How- 
ever, the results of these tests are not used 
to deny admittance to a student. They 
merely serve as a guide to the student 


predic tions of 


and his parents 

Service staff members number 40 per- 
sons. The counselors include experienced 
psychologists and specially trained facul- 
ty members. In addition to counseling and 
testing, the service does extensive research 
in its field and contributes to the psychol- 
ogy department's courses in counse ing and 
testing principles and procedures 
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. 
November 


les, issued for three 
ue mailed some two 
t program. Currently, 
achers are using the 
iid in classroom dis+ 


on request. The 
programs at a ti 
weeks before the 
more than 85,00 
Teachers Guides 
cussion. 

Each guide ix 
program, teachir 
and after viewin; 
words, a nutriti 


es a synopsis of the 
ggestions for before 
glossary of unfamiliar 
juiz, and references 
Either a map or ttograph taken from 
the film is include! with the guide 

The guides a sed in every 
level, predominar n the fourth through 
eighth grades, in a wide variety of curricu- 
lum areas, and h advanced students 
and slower learner 

The imaginative is 
made of this television program and teach- 
ing aid has won travel tours for them in 
the “Bold Journey” Teacher Awards Pro- 
gram. This program originated by 
Ralston Purina to encourage teacher in- 
terest in educational travel as a vital ele- 
ment in the prep 
teacher 

Last vear trave 
were awarded 3] 
of their ability to 


grade 


some teachers have 


was 


ration of a classroom 
tours totaling $25,000 
teachers in 
stimulate their students 
interest in the world around them. Planned 
and coordinated by the NEA’s Division of 
Travel Service, these tours included a trip 
around the world and trips to Europe 
South America, Mexico, Central America 
Alaska, Hawaii, | points of interest 
within the United States 

The Teacher Awards Program will be 
carried on for a second year and on an ex- 
panded basis. This year the 
tours has been increased to 75 or more 
In addition, subscriptions to the National 
Geographic will be awarded to 300 teach- 
ers who do not receive travel awards. Two 
new adventurous tours have been added 
to the kinds of tours offered last year as 
regional awards—a wilderness pack trip in 
the US Rockies an 
the Maine coast 

Selection of win: 


recognition 


number of 


1 cruise adventure off 


S again will be made 


by an awards committes composed ot dis 
citizens and educators. An 
nouncement of the 1959 awards will b« 
made at the NEA Travel Fair Mar. 28 

All teachers who receive the Teachers 
Guides are eligible to enter this program 
and will automatically receive entry forms 
If you wish to be placed on the mailing 
list, write to Ralston TV-Education De 
partment, P. O. Box 339, New York 19 
—Invinc F. Pearson, IEA executive secre- 
tary; serving for the second year on thé 
“Bold Journey” Teacher Awards Advisory 
Council 


NON-CONVENTIONAL 


peace |04 


tinguished 


ed fron 

The exception was in a shorthand 
class. The student had fallen so far 
behind that she was failing. The 
teacher had recommended that sh« 
drop the course. She had refused and 
was trying to hang on to gain credit 
After the FSSEP course started, shi 
realized of her own accord that she 
could not pass and on her own ini 
tiative asked to drop shorthand 

We were so encouraged by r 
sults in this class that we decided to 
use it with a freshman remedial 
English class this year. We feel con 
fident of the project's value for the 
bright student. If it prove 
equally valuable for the slow stu 
dent—! 

Of course, we 
started at all if it weren't for others 
at Newton High. A project like this 


going on in a public school has to 


should 


couldn't have 


have the cooperation of everybody 


students, parents, colleagues, and 
superiors. We have just that at New 


ton High 
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enroll with the placement division 
| wish to bring my record up to date 





A visit to our nation’s capital became a 
most enjoyable and inspiring experience 
for my wife and for me. We arrived in 
Washington at night, and saw the Capitol 
in floodtight. The great dome seemed to 
glow. 

Next day we watched a tour guide place 
the point of his cane on a round brass 
plate in the center of the Capitol rotunda 
and say, “Sixty feet below this point a sur- 
veyor drove a stake into the underbrush 
of the wilderness, and from that point 
Washington was laid out much as it is 
today.” From the standpoint of history that 
was such a short time ago. We are a very 
young nation. I wondered if we would last 
as long as the Romans did. 

After a tour of the Capitol we drove 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, the great 
parade street. I remembered a boy who 
was once my student, and later became a 
marine. I remembered his telling me about 
marching with a group of marines as part 
of the honor guard behind President Roose- 
velt’s body in 1945. How proud he was! 

The lovely White House was closed for 
that day, but we walked around it admiring 
its beauty. The big park and curving drives 
made a wonderful setting. 

We went to the Washington Monument 
—to the very top, from which one has an 
excellent view of the city. To the east is the 
Capitol, to the west the Lincoln Memorial, 
to the north the White House, and to the 
south the Jefferson Memorial across the 
Tidal Basin. A line drawn from the Wash- 
ington Monument to each building would 
form a cross, with the Capitol at the base 
To me this is significant of our faith. 

Our next stop was at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial with its 36 columns representing the 





Oldest Past-President 
Hugh S. Magill Dies 


The oldest living past-president of the 
Illinois Education Association, Hugh S. 
Magill, died Oct. 2 at his home near 
Auburn. He had an active life in educa- 
tion, religious and civic work, and politics 

At the age of 19 he began teaching, 
after graduation from Illinois Wesleyan 
University. He was later awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by Wes- 
leyan. He became principal of Auburn 
High School, Converse School in Spring- 
field, and Princeton Township High 
School; assistant principal of Springfield 
High School and later city superintendent. 

While in Princeton he was convinced 
he should run for the Illinois Senate; he 
served for two General Assemblies. 

In 1914 Dr. Magill was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation (now the IEA). From 1919 to 
1922 he was field secretary for the Na- 
tional Education Association and was 
largely responsible for classroom teachers 
becoming active in the NEA. 

Active in the Methodist Church, he 
served on its national board of education 
for several years. In 1922 Dr. Magill be- 
came the first general secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 
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36 states in the union before secession. In- 
side was that wonderful statue of Lincoln 
To the left, carved in the stone wall, is his 
Gettysburg Address, and to the right his 
inaugural addresses. I read them and 
looked back at the statue with a catchy 
throat and misty eves. It was then that I 
noticed the other 40 or 50 persons, standing 
silently, reading or just looking at the 
statue. The artist has caught the spirit of 
Lincoln in the drooping shoulders and 
bowed head. You feel the greatness of th 
man 

The Jefferson Memorial is the most beau- 
tiful of all, circular and glistening white 
Inside, the bronze, 26-foot tall statue of 
Jefferson towered above us. Carved in the 
stone panels reaching up to the 60-foot 
dome are the principles in which he be- 
lieved, prince iples ot freedom and human 
dignity that are written into our Constitu- 
tion. We wondered from whence came the 
wisdom and courage of such men as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and wer 
thankful that they had come along at just 
the right moment in history to help form 
our nation and shape our destiny 

We drove to Arlington Cemetery to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in time to 
see the changing of the guard. A crowd of 
two hundred or more watched a sergeant 
and a sentry march out and join the sentry 
on duty. An order rang out; the order of 
the day was passed; and the sergeant, with 
the relieved sentry, marched away in the 
direction from which he had come, heels 
clacking on the The new 
sentry marched back and forth, keeping 
eternal vigil over the tomb. The crowd had 
stood silently, many men in military uni- 
form standing at rigid attention. It was a 
hushed moment. Down the hill below us 
were the thousands of white crosses, re- 
minders of the cost of our freedom, sym- 
bolic of the thousands scattered around the 
right was the Pentagon to 
cost could be as much 


cobblestones. 


world. To the 
remind us that the 
or more in the future 

I have never been 
more appreciative of my American heritage 
than at that moment 

I have thought about my heritage a 
great deal since then. You don’t inherit 
America the way you inherit a strip of land 
or a bank account. You have to know about 
some of the things that went into her build- 
ing. You have to know about Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Thomas Paine, and 
Lincoln, Valley Forge, and Gettysburg 
There , many great moments 
in our history 

And that is where we come in, we teach- 
ers of America. It is chiefly our job to 
tell to the child the story of America. We 
must do it well, because the men and 
women who will staff those buildings in 
Washington a few short years from now 
are in our classrooms today; and they are 
likely to see America the way we teach 
them to see it. So let us hold up our 
heads and be proud. We are the custodians 
of the heritage and the culture of America 
To teach is the task and to teach well is the 
challenge. Let us meet that challenge with 
the best that is within us. 
—B. Grenn Ricnarpson, — sixth-grack 
teacher, Franklin School, Mt. Vernon 
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Commandments 
for Teachers 


1. Thou shalt saturate thyself with the 
Golden Rule and follow its precepts. 

II. Thou shalt remove thyself—and try 
fellow teachers—from the 
prime and 


to remove thy 
exalted position as 
era ney 

Ill. Thou shalt lower the tilt of thy 
and be more like ordinary human 
In doing so thou may he Ip elimi- 
and a few other 


gossipers 


nose 
beings 
nate water-on-the-brain 
head ailments common to teachers 

IV. Thou shalt leave thine eyebrows in 
their intended positions for, no matter how 
much ye (the men) may elevate them, 
they will still remain eyebrows and can 
neve;r conceal a bald head. Yea! Verily 
I say unto you that the uplifted eyebrows 
and tilted noses must come down to wher« 
they rightfully belong. For, though it 
may be true that most of us may improve 
is better to let nature have 
her own way in this. 

V. Thou shalt 
the vertebrate class. 
pay much in dividends during thy life- 


on nature, it 
endeavor to remain in 
Though this may not 


time, thou must be modern and take the 
long-term view of things. Ye are here but 
for a brief moment, but for that brief mo- 
ment ye must try to emulate that greatest 
of all teachers, Jesus Christ, and remem 
ber the holiness of thy chosen profession 

VI. Thou shalt learn to walk on thin 
own feet. Having developed a backbone 
thou shouldst naturally to walk on 
thine own feet instead of putting the bulk 
of thy feet of thy su 
periors 

VIL. Thou 
times Merely 
not help the 
realize 


want 


weight upon the 
shalt be a Christian at all 
posing as a Christian will 
teaching profession. Thou 
that doing small, mean, re- 
no matter how cunningly 


must 
vengeful things 
contrived, is no part of the real educator's 
make-up. Verily unto you who are 
planning to be administrators and execu 
tives, thou must diligently follow this com- 
executive who in- 


I say 


mandment For the 
dulges in unchristian tactics is usually the 
victim in the end 

VIII. Thou shalt learn the full meaning 
of two lines written by the poet Robert 
Burns and act accordingly: 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 

Tae see oursels as ithers see us.” 

IX. Thou shalt bear thy trials and tribu 
lations with Spartan equanimity and with 
humility. For the level of dignity which 
befits the teaching profession must be ever 
true and real, and never presumptuous 

X. Thou shalt restore to thy desk th 
copy of Emily Post which apparently has 
been lost, stolen, or strayed. 

XI. Thou shalt eat, drink, and sleep this 
Eleventh Commandment: Expect nothing 
and ye shall not be disappointed. In this 
manner ye may escape many of the dis- 
illusionments of thy chosen profession and 
live a long and fruitful life in service. 

CHARLES PATERSON, music teacher, Uni- 
versity School, Southern Illinois University 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


1958-59 Exchange Teachers 


More than 600 teachers from the United 
States and 42 other countries are taking 
part in the 1958-59 teacher-exchange pro- 
gram, Lawrence G. Derthick, US 
missioner of education, announced 

Six Illinoisans are American 
teachers from 26 states who are exchanging 
United 
will 


com- 
among 100 


positions with teachers from the 
Kingdom. An additional 68 teachers 
exchange with other countries 
Summer seminars in Colombia, France 
Germany, and Italy were attended by 129 
American teachers. Another 121 will teach 
in foreign countries and 20 teachers from 
other countries will teach in US 
on one-way assignments during 


schools 
1958-59 
and from 
Becherer, Washington 
School, River Forest, and Mary Howlings 
Torquay; Elizabeth Bennett, 
Township High School, and Anne Pearce, 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire; Marilyn Coray, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst 
and Elspeth Gray, Egbaston, Birmingham 
Edith Warren High School, and 
Zena Walkley, Altrincham; Helen Hart- 
nett, Michael Byrns Elementary School 
Chicago, and Hilda Hartley, Manchester 
Louis Schiff ot Engk wood High School 
Chicago, will exchange with Ernest Shed- 
den of Glasgow, Scotland 


Earn NAES Certificates 


Four Illinois women have received cel 
tificates in the Professional Standards 
Program of the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries. They are Betty 
Schaffer of Northwestern University, Mar- 
garet Moorman of Antioch High School 
and Hertha P. Cupan and Mary C. Thomp 
son, both of Palatine Community Consoli- 
dated School. The certificates are 
OI the 
professional activity 


Illinois teachers exchanges 


England are Mary 


Evanston 


Groom, 


granted 


basis ot education experience and 


4 39-hour certificate program for school 


secretaries who have no collegs credit is 
being offered by the evening division of 
Northwestern University’s School of Edu 
Other available for 
persons who have colle ve 
credit. Write to Evening Divisions, North- 


western University, 339 East Chicago Ave 


cation programs are 


earn d SOTHE 


nue, Chicago 11 


Appointments at US Office 

US Commissioner of 
De rthick has 
names of several new staff members at the 
US Office of Education 


John F. Hughes is executive officer and 


Education Law- 


rence G. announced _ the 


head of the administrative 
branch. He has been with the office since 
1952. Ralph C. M. Flynt, who was director 
of the higher education programs branch 


was named to direct the 


management 


laws and legisla- 


C dua 


school adminis 
Beach, who has 
since 1945. John G 
Lorenz is m lirecting the library 
services branch was assistant director; 
and Frank L. § k, 
State University es his place 

Appointed hx f the higher education 
statistics unit istin C. Lewis, who 
worked for the terans Administration 
Winslow R. Hat dean of the College of 
General Educat at Boston University 
was appointed ational research coor 
dinator for the sion of higher education 

Ralph C. Be is the 
for higher-education programs; hx 
secretary-general of the South Pacific Com- 
Special for elementary 
formerly 
schools, Mont 
Murray D 
State 


tion branch. D ig the 
tration branch ed F. 
been on the 


who was at Wayne 


new spec ialist 


was 


c arly 
Gore > 


mission 
education is Lillian L. 
of elementary 
Maryland 
North Carolina 


program spec ialist 


supervisor 
gomery County 
Thornburg, fr 
College, was : d 


for trade and i strial education 


News at NEA Headquarters 
Named 


the Association { 
Tr. C. Clark, wi 
College, Columl 

Hilda Maehli: 


secretary for pr fessional growth and de 


secretary 
Education 
Te i¢ he rs 


executive 
Higher 


comes 


associat 


from 
University 
assistant executive 
named to the board 
America 


velopment, has been 
of trustees of Senior Citizens of 
zation “serving 
half of life 
National Ech 
full-time con 
Rogers whe 
a field 


re sponsibk 


" non-profit org persons 
during the sex 

For the first time the 
Associati nas a 
coordin t Lois 
NEA last vear as 


will be 


cation 
vention 
started with the 
representative S 
for the many details of planning conven- 
tions eting 
properties, et: 

Booker 
member 
Marstor 


new isststal 


housing arrangements 


Ivan promoted to director 
f the 
R. B 
is the 

vision; he had a 


division, succeeding 
retired. Eric Rhodes 
director of the di 
salary consultant 


January 57, doing field w 
ntry 


] 


since 
throughout the 
assignment as a field 
John Starie, who has 
Ne W“ 
who 
Southern 
ppointed 


Going on ¢ 
epresent itive 
been working the England area 


Ross D. Me 


educat at 


issistant 
Illinois 


assistant ex 


was 
lean of 
University, was 


consultant in phy 
athletics for 
iation for Health 

Recreation Tw 


executive 


secretary nd 


utive 
sical education men’s 
tl American As 
sical Education ind 
other new issist t 
ire William C1 
State College, 
University of S 


secretaries 
ell, Jr., from Coloradk 
Myrtle Spade, from the 
Dakota. Louis Means 
on one-year kk from the California 
State Department of Education, was 
named director special projects 

Mrs. Rolli: wn 


former president 


it the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has joined the NEA staff as a 
onsultant aiding in a two-way interpre 
tation between professional organizations 
ind the lay public 

New on the staff of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association are Margaret 
McKibben from Oak Park-River Forest 
High School, who will be 
tive secretary for professional relations 
Laner, director of publica- 
worked with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the government 

Richard Carpenter, NEA’'s 


business manager, is now assistant execu- 


assistant execu- 


ind Frances 
tions, who has 


formerly 


tive secretary for business management 

lan Ross was promoted from assistant to 

director of the business division 
John H. McCormick, |r., is 

of consultative services for the 

for Exceptional Children 

their publication He 


department in Kansas 


director 
Council 
and will edit 
from the state 


can 


At ETV-Radio Center 


Dr. H. K. Newburn has 
president of the Educational 
ind Radio Center. He was the first full 
time head of ETRC. He has acce pted a po 
Ford Founda 
tion and will study faculty personnel poli- 
cies at selected state 

Nobel Prize winning scientist Glenn 7 
s« aborg, who believes that TV can make 
solution of to- 
lay's education probl ms has been 
elected to the board of dire of ETR( 


He will help in science programming 


resigned as 
Television 


sition as consultant to the 


universities 


i major contribution to 


tors 


NCCJ Has 30th Anniversary 


0th anniversary this 
of Christians 
office 


bud ge t 


Celeb iting its 
National ¢ 
ind Jews has grown fro 


me assistant and 


vear, the nierence 


i single 


inn al 


ON A TOUR TO RUSSIA Arthur Lean took cur 


riculum guides, reading lists, and other educo 
tional materials which he said the Russions would 
to receive. Dr. Leon, who is cheirman 
Ilinois Un 


educational odministration and supervision, was 


be eage 


of Southern versity’s department of 


one of 73 educators who took the tour, spon 


sored by the Comparative Education Society. A 


Soviet group will moke oa similar visit to the US 





of $11,000 to a network ot 66 regional 
offices, serving all sections of the United 
States with 250 employees and an annual 
budget approaching $3,000,000. 

Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president of 
Rutgers University, has been elected 
president of NCC], succeeding Dr. Everett 
R. Clinchy, who is leaving the post he 
has occupied since 1928 


News on the IIT Staff 


C. William Brown has been appointed 
dean of students at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. He has been assistant dean 
since he joined the staff in 1954. Robert S 
Ackerly, from Colgate University, was 
named assistant. 

Three department directors retired Sept 
1: Frank Carvin, mechanical engineering; 
Ludwig Hilberseimer, city planning; and 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, architecture 
Named acting director of architecture is 
Reginald F. Malcolmson. George Resnikoft 
was appointed acting chairman of the de- 
partment of industrial engineering. 

Fritz K. Richter, professor of German 
at ITT, was one of 12 educators, news- 
paper editors, and businessmen awarded 
the Eichendorff Medal for outstanding ef- 
forts in promoting the cultivation of the 
German ems in the US 

Henry C. Spencer, director of the tech- 
nical drawing department, received the 
national Distinguished Service Award from 
the engineering drawing division of the 
American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion for his scholarly contributions and 
improvement of teaching 


Promoted at U. of Chicago 


Warren C. Johnson has been named 
vice-president of the University of Chi- 
cago in charge of special scientific pro- 
He has been on the faculty since 


grams 
Oak 


1927 and is vice-president of the 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 


—Photo from Ford Motor C: 


A FIRST PRIZE was awarded for this frame house 
in the open division of Ford Motor Co.'s 1958 
Industrial Arts Awards competition. It was 
one of 40,000 entries. Thomas Elliott of New 
Trier Township High School is the “architect 

Open to any student in a vocational or indus- 
trial arts course, grades seven through 12, 
the competition includes 14 divisions. Besides 
regular prizes, there are awards for outstanding 
achievement, creative design, and ingenuity 


Names at Southern 


Dr. Sina Mott, University School kin- 
dergarten-primary supervisor, retired at 
Southern Illinois University: on the SIU 
faculty for 23 years, she has accepted a 
position at McMurry College in Texas 
Her replacement is Mrs. Geraldine Frields 

Dr. Arthur Smith resigned as the school's 
guidance director to become executive as- 
sociate for the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation. He had been on the SII 
faculty for three years. 

Lucille Turigliatto, who was associate 
editor of alumni publications at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been named editor 
of alumni publications at Southern. Sh« 
succeeds Mrs. George Arnold 


News at DePaul 


DePaul University has a new home and 
a new dean. An 18-story former office 
building at 25 East Jackson in Chicago has 
been transformed into an educational cen- 
ter for most of DePaul’s instructional de- 
partments and its business offices 

James A. Hart, who was chairman of 
the management department at Fordham 
University, is the new dean of DePaul’s 
College of Commerce 


DATES AND PLACES 


NEA Sets Dedication Days 


Three days in early 1959—Feb. 8 to 10 
have been set aside as Dedication Days to 
a of the 


celebrate the head- 
quarters building of the National Educa- 
tion Association. While national dedication 
ceremonies are going on in Washington, 
it is hoped that state and local associations 
local ceremonies 

February through May, local 
hold their 
ideas to help you get 
started: Set up a committee to explore 
association can tie in locally 
with the national dedication; de signate 
the best time to have your local observ- 
(You may find that your big spring 
meeting will be the best time keep 
members up to date on dedication plans 
get your town’s leaders interested 
keep in touch with the NEA Subcommitte« 
on Local Dedication for information and 
helpful materials 


ASCD Plans Research Meet 


“Underdeveloped Capacity to Learn 
is the theme of the fourth 
stitute of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum De velopment, planned for 
Dec. 6 to 10 in Washington. Authorities 
in the fields of intellectual giftedness 
mental retardation, personality theory, and 
cultural anthropology will serve as con- 
sultants Additional information may be 
obtained from ASCD, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 


Schoolmasters Club to Meet 


The Illinois Schoolmasters Club will 
hold one meeting during the 1958-59 
school year—on Feb. 7 at Illinois Wesleyan 
University. The meeting will start at 10 
a. m.; luncheon will be served. 

The theme will be “Possible Effects of 


will conduct 
Any time, 
groups can 


Here are 


own obse rvances 


some 


how your 


ance 


and 


resea;rc h in 


the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 on Illinois Schools”; a keynote speech 
will be given by a representative from the 
US Office of Education. Group discussions 
will follow 

It was agreed that one meeting of the 
club during the year would be more 
practical than the past practice of several 
meetings. Special emphasis will be placed 
on bringing all men teachers, not just 
iiministrators, to the meeting 


Danish to Demonstrate Fitness 


A superb demonstration of physical fit- 
ness and skill as taught in Danish schools 
and clubs will be presented at Illinois 
State Normal University Nov. 21. The ex- 
hibition will be given by a touring team 
of 24 national champion men and women 

Tickets for school groups are to be ob- 
tained from the ISNU departme nt of phy S- 


ical education for women 


Lectures on Darwin 


Prominent American scholars are lectur- 
ing on aspects of mankind's origin in a 
“Darwin Centennial Celebration” at South- 
ern Illinois University. Remaining pro- 
grams in the public series, commemorating 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
will feature Loren Eiseley of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, “Barriers to Darwin- 
ism,” Nov. 17; Bert James Loewenberg of 
Sarah Lawrence College, “Darwin, Dar- 
winism, and History,” Dex 4; Dean 
Amadon of the American Museum of 
Natural History, “Darwin’s Theory 100 
Years Later,” and Herbert Muller of 
Indiana University, “Evolution and Human 
Values,” Feb 10 


Knowledge—Key to Survival 


By exploring man’s behavior in the face 
of sudden crisis, educational television is 
showing that knowledge is the key to sur- 
NBC-TV is cooperating with ET\ 
stations (including KETC, St. Louis, and 
WILL-TV, Champaign-Urbana 
of 10 weekly programs concerning survival 
of natural disaster or nuclear de- 
struction. The series, called “Ten for Sur- 
vival,” is broadcast live from New York 
each Tuesday at 10:30 p.m. EST; it began 
Oct. 28. Some stations will 
arry the programs on a delayed basis 


‘ ival 


In a series 


In Case 


educational 


Che series is being presented in coop 
eration with the US Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. The ultimate aim 
is to present the facts concerning the ef 
fects of nuclear we apons and to show that 
with knowledge and adequate protection 
survival 1S possible 


DCT to Study Teacher Time 


A study Utilization 
of Teacher Time” will be sponsored Nov 
28 and 29 by the NEA De partment ot 
Classroom Teachers Some 50 teachers 
from schools of all sizes and types will 
meet to consider such proble ms as teacher 
non-instructional 


conference on “The 


preparation, « lass size, 
activities, and the use of secretarial servic: 
and mechanical aids 

Bake r, Roc k Falls high-s« hool 


was invited to Washington to 
1 member of the conference 


James 
teacher, 


SeTve as 


Educati 





Plan Administrative Round-Up 


The annual Administrative Round-Up at 
Illinois State Normal University will be 
held on Dec. 6. It is open to representatives 
of teacher-education institutions in Illinois 
as well as to teachers and administrators 
in elementary, junior high, and high 
schools. Although the luncheon is a com- 
plimentary affair, it is necessary to make 
advance reservations with the round-up 
chairman. Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion, will be featured speaker at the open- 
ing session and the luncheon 


Handicrafts Series on ETV 


The hand crafts of primitive people in 
the midst of the Nuclear Age are being ex- 
plored in 10 educational television pro- 
grams, presented by the National Broad- 
casting Co. in partnership with the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 

The series, “Adventuring in the Hand 
Arts,” is produced in cooperation with 
the Girl Scouts of the USA. It began Oct 
29 and is sent out live to ETV stations over 
NBC’s regular network facilities at 6 p. m 
EST on Wednesdays. Many NBC stations 
will carry the series on a delayed basis 

With this series the Girl Scout organ- 
ization became the first national youth 
agency to use educational TV on a nation- 
wide scale. Neither arty nor do-it-your- 
self in approach, it points out the signif- 
icance of hand arts in daily living and 
In basic human expression 


Women Deans and Counselors 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
Association of Women Deans and Counse- 
lors will be held at the Hotel Leland in 
Springfield Dec. 4 to 6. There will be a 
speech on educational television at the 
Saturday luncheon. A representative from 
the US Department of Labor will speak on 
“The Womanpower Future.” Dr. Robert 
G. Bone, president of Illinois State Normal 
University, will be the banquet speaker 
Friday night 

Other events will include a tea at the 
Governor's Mansion, a special program 
honoring new deans, a section for junior- 
high counse lors, and a session on “What s 


New?” 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Languages in Elementary School 


Foreign language study in the first years 
of school isn’t necessarily a needed and 
welcome innovation, it is reported in a 
study by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Learning to 
speak a second language is important in 
communities where two languages are 
spoken and or there Is need tor improving 
relations between ethnic groups, the study 
states, whereas it is “unnecessary and 
without purpose” in a situation without 
such a cultural problem 

Titled Foreign Language Teaching in 
Elementary Schools—An Examination of 
Current Practices, the 46-page study em- 
phasizes that a comparative language pro- 
gram to develop an awareness of other 
languages and peoples is important for all 
grade school children in all communities 
Foreign films and music and social studies 


November, 1958 


non SALT . SOLARIUM 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 


Salt wells are dr 1 deep into the earth The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 

Water is then iped into deposits of ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
| | | I 

solid rock salt. The water dissolves the the brine until the water evaporates and 


salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 


nr 


under pressure to the surface. where they are siendl by pumps 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried Salt mines vield about half of America’s 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallov salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
ponds. Heat fr the sun evaporates th oal, rock salt is important in processing 
water, leaving sa!t, which is harvested and paper, leat] ind textiles, and in refining 


hauled by rail t fining plants 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion t told millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation another 


example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


> 


Association of 
American Railroads date 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 





work can be a means to this goal, the 
authors suggest. 

At what age a child is ready to learn 
and can best learn a second language is 
a point of dispute, the authors concluded. 
They also pointed out that the “experience- 
centered, integrated curriculum of the 
elementary grades” requires a different 
—— in language teaching than that 
in high schools. 

They noted that many grade school lan- 
guage programs are isolated from regular 
classroom study and are taught by special 
teachers; they called for more in-service 
language training for regular teachers. 

The study is available for $1 from the 
ASCD, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6, D.C 


For ‘Continuing Education’ 

4 grant of $2,856,000 to establish a 
Center for Continuing Education has been 
made to the University of Chicago by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The money 
will pay part of the cost of construction of 
a building, will 7. support the program 
during its initial three-year period, and 
will finance a special training and research 
project 

“Continuing education stands at the be- 
ginning of a period of enormous expan- 
sion,” said Emory Morris, president of the 
foundation. “The desire and need of adults 
to learn continue long after the ending of 
formal education in high school or colleg 

. Continuing education, with its brief 
and concentrated residential study, affords 


FOR YOUR DICTIONARY NEEDS... 
Ad any level—WINSTON is best 





For Your Primary Grades 


WINSTON'S PIXIE DICTIONARY 


® 290 words, each illustrated with multi-colored pictures and 
each used in a simple sentence. 


For Your Middle and Upper Grades 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


® The largest word list in any elementary grade dictionary 


© The system of diacritical markings your pupils will use after 


they leave your school 


® The easiest to understand definitions 


® The most inviting page 


For Your High School Students 
THE WINSTON SENIOR DICTIONARY 


© More than 100,000 “finding” words 


® Standard diacritical markings 


© Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms 


© Complete modern atlas and a valuable appendix of reference 
materials on a variety of subjects not available in any other 
book of reference 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


5641 Northwest Highway 


Chicago 46, Ill. 


AAR a 


120 


opportunities for application of research 
findings to the needs of professional and 
occupational groups.” 

Basic purpose of the center is to provide 
facilities for conferences as the mechanism 
by which ideas and specialized knowledg 
in business and government, as well as in 
ill university research areas, are exchanged 
hetween experts and leaders. The center 
also is of interest to the university faculties 
because of opportunities for exchang 
with others working in the same field. It 
offers a means of learning the nature of 
major national policy problems, and so 
direction of research which 
to their solution 


indicating the 
will contribute 

Another major activity in the center will 
be study and analysis of the planning and 
of conferences so as to increas 


The university's existing grad- 


conduct 
their value ' 
uate program in adult education will be 
expanded to contribute to the training of 
continuing 


administrators for centers of 


education. 


Teaching-Learning Lab 


4 new laboratory that will be used to 
discover more about methods and condi- 
tions which increase or retard learning in 
the classroom is now in use at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Located in the University 
High School, the lab will be used for re- 
search on various aspects of teaching and 
learning. It will provide an observation 
and training center for student teachers 
and facilities for demonstrating teaching 
procedures and devices. 

Modern communication equipment and 
furniture are used in the Teaching-Learn- 
ing Laboratory. Facilities include closed- 
circuit television and tape 
well as various devices 
student tele phone s) which 
private and small-group study. 

In the first project, 
conducted on identification and descrip 
tion of teacher behavior during different 
phases of classroom inquiry, comparisons 
of different groupings of students in various 
learning activities, and analysis of work 
tasks planned by the students. New proce- 
dures for developing and 
self-directed study are 
Future projects will be 


recorders, as 
(such as inter- 
encourade 


research is being 


maintaining 
student be ing de- 
vised and tested. 
aimed at improving the quality of instruc- 
tion with special emphasis on what can b« 
teacher effectiveness 


done to increase 


Three Centuries of Calculus 


One hundred and fifty beginning engi- 
neering students at the University of Illi 
nois this fall are assigned to an experi 
mental mathematics course designed te 
bring calculus up to date 

Prot M Ek Munroe, 
mathematics, will be chairman of the four 
program. He major tech 
niques of calculus wer developed in the 
18th century 
are confined to material of that time. The 
first three semesters will be devoted to 
“18th century calculus with 20th century 
improvements.” Then difficult 19th 
century contributions will be introduced 

Inauguration of the experiment is the 
first step taken by the UI committee on 
undergraduate curriculum, joint group of 
mathematics and engineering faculty 


department ot 
says 


semester 


and most beginning courses 


more 





To Help Colleges Teach Radio 


A new plan to help universities freshen 
up their courses in mails with modern facts 
and figures has been implemented by the 
Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc. Called the 
“RAB University Plan,” it makes available 
to any state broadcasting association—at a 
minimum fee—all RAB services for dis- 
tribution by the association to the state 
university of its choice 


New Graduate Education School 


The University of Chicago has estab- 
lished a Graduate School of Education; 
Francis S$. Chase, chairman of the educa- 
tion department, will be dean of the school. 

Creation of the school does not replace 
or eliminate the existing department of 
education. The school will administer pro- 
grams of teacher preparation leading to 
the master of arts in teaching degree, and 
also will be the administrative unit for a 
variety of educational programs that sup- 
plement the research and training interests 
of the department. 

“The Graduate School of Education will 
enable the University of Chicago to play 
a more active and constructive part in the 
effort of the American educational system 
to achieve a higher quality in education, 
particularly at the elementary and second- 
ary levels,” Dean Chase said. He added 
that it will provide a means of cooperation 
between departments (which will teach 
content) and the school (which will be re- 
sponsible for meeting certification require- 
ments ). 

The graduate school will be in charge of 
school improvement programs, conduct ot 
school surveys; and other specialized proj- 
ects and centers 

General education degrees (both at the 
master’s and Ph.D. levels) will still be 
conferred by the department of education 
The graduate school will confer the mas- 


ter’s ce grees in most areas 


Ul Buys Economics Collection 


The Hollander library, considered among 
the first five of the world’s greatest private 
collections of economics books and source 
materials, has been acquired for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library 

“The collection is rich in scarce eco- 
nomic tracts and strong in the various 
editions of major works, thus enabling both 
our faculty and advanced students to study 
and trace development of economic think- 
ing through changing times,” says Dean 
Paul M. Green of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration 

The late Prof. Jacob Hollander, who 
taught political economy at Johns Hopkins 
University from 1900 to 1935, spent his 
lifetime assembling this collection of 
books and manuscripts, for which the | 
of I paid $44,000. The money came from 
research funds, etc 


Teaching Methods ‘Archaic’ 


The trouble with high schools today is 
that thev are still teaching traditional sub- 
ject matter by “archaic” methods, not that 
schools have been getting soft, said Prof 
Lee ] Cronbach of the University of Illi- 
nois Colle ge ot Education. He spoke before 
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the division of educational psychology at 
the American Psychological Association 
convention. He is APA past-president 

Schools are better than they were 100 
years ago, but not good enough to meas- 
ure up to our resources and responsibili- 
ties, according to Professor Cronbach. He 
said, “What is really wrong with the aca- 
demic program is that it is so much the 
same as that of a generation ago.” 

He noted that college freshmen today 
present almost the same courses for credit 
as 30 years ago—in English, social science 
and mathematics—except that “20 percent 
of today’s young men have a full fourth 
year of mathematics, compared to 5 per- 
cent in 1927.” Only foreign languages 
show a decline, which in his opinion is to 
be applauded, since most language teach- 


Ideal Part-time 
Job for Teachers 


neither strengthens 
the mind nor develops useful skill.” 

Protessor Cronbach urged “quality con- 
trol” for education as a means of improv- 
ing poor schools. Such a program would 
include achievement tests plus informa- 
tion on drop-outs and their reasons, rec- 
ord of success in college, etc 


ing in schools today 


Offers More Doctoral Study 


Three more Southern Illinois University 
departments have been authorized to ac- 
cept candidates for the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree, beginning with the fall 
quarter of 1959. They are secondary edu- 
cation, speech, and zoology. Other de- 
partments open for doctoral study are 
education, government, microbiology, psy- 
chology, and speech pathology 


Make Money With Novelties 

Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
Solt & Pepper Shaker with 
sugar bow! tub. Moke up to 
40¢ on each sole. Just one 
of mony fost-selling solt & 
pepper sets. 


Show folks our money-making catalog. They'll buy 


on sight! 


Take orders from friends, neighbors at 


retail prices; buy from us at wholesale prices. Make 


up to 92% profit on each item. 


Turn after-school, 


evening, or vacation hours into profit. Send for big 


FREE 


CATALOG 


and complete money-making 


plan. Start making Extra Cash right away! 


MAKE HOLIDAY 

PROFITS NOW! 

items like this duo-purpose 
Pumpkin-Santo lamp mean extra 
cash soles oll year round. Sell 
it for a $1. Pocket the profits! 
Many, many Christmas wraps, 
table decorations ond cards. 
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Gifts Everyone Will Want! 
Our big catalog has 700 
terrific novel items like this 
breathtaking tape dispen- 
ser-pencil sharpener. Sells 
for $1. 


Here's an item so different—no one 
will have seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted and handy in a very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
acquaint you with us, we'll send this 


UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! 

Be-jeweled couple actually 
serve as perfume bottles. Another 
of the many different and 
unusual gift items thot mokes 


coupon. 


h i the li Sal i 
your pocket. “sgt "I GREETINGS UNLIMITED, $t. Paul 1, Minnesota 


DC Please rush Button Box Sorter sample and money-making sales kit and 
catalog. | enclose 85c. 
(2 Please send free catalog of 700 fast sellers. 


Nome _ 
Address__ 
City — 


sample and a money-making sales 
kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 


Button Box Sorter 


8-257 Park Square 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


‘Teaching Taxes’ Program 

Two types of kits will be available from 
the Internal Revenue Service to help teach 
about taxes. Kit C is for general instruc- 
tion in which students in civics, mathe- 
matics, or bookkeeping learn to 
prepare the standard type of federal in- 
come tax return. One Pamphlet A should 
be ordered for each student, along with 
one Teacher's Kit C 

The second type is designed for stu- 
dents in rural schools, to help them pre- 
pare farm returns. It consists of Kit D for 
the instructor and one Pamphlet B for 
each student 


may 


Kits contain enlarged reproductions of 
typical tax forms for use in group instruc- 
tion, numerous sample pases of forms prop- 
erly filled out, explanatory text, and 
quizzes based upon chapters in the hand- 
books. Teachers materials include a brief 
history of taxes and of IRS, as well as a 
concise analysis of the federal budget 
Accuracy is being reflected in returns 
received from young adults who had re- 
ceived tax instruction in high 
Interested teachers should contact district 
internal 


M hool 


directors of revenue 


Science Demonstrations Filmed 


A series of unique science demonstra- 
tion films has been made available to high 
schools through grant. Purpose 
of the color films, none of which exceeds 
four to provide a_ library 
of demonstrations to supplement science 
courses. Producer of the films is Prof 
Jonathan Karas of the University of New 


Hampshire, who is known for his ability 


a private 


minutes, is 


to present award-winning science telecasts 
in an understanding fashion. The films are 
available through the MVR Scientific Eva!- 
uation Group of Durham, N.H 


Shakespeare Recorded 

All the plays and poems of William 
Shakespeare are to be recorded on 12-inch 
long-playing records in a new enterprise 
sponsored by the British Council. On th 
market are Othello, As You Like It 
Troilus and Cressida, Julius Caesar, Cor- 
iolanus Richard Il. By 1964, the 
400th anniversary of the bard’s death, it 
is expected most of his works will have 


now 


and 


been transcribed. 

The recordings are being made by Cam- 
bridge University’s Marlowe Society. Or- 
ders can be placed with the Argo Record 
Co., 113 Fulham Road, London SW 3 
Price varies between $12.50 and $17, de- 
pending on the length of the play 


Films for Free Loan 

Prints of “American Engineer,” which 
won the top film award from the Freedoms 
Foundation, are being distributed by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. The film 
is in Technicolor and shows 129 of the 
latest American engineering achievements— 
the first atomic-powered submarine, the 
television-telephone, hunting uranium with 
helicopters, etc. 
Education in the Out-ot- 
outdoor education can 


“Teac he I 


I dou rs” she ws hx yw 


Educatior 





help elementary education students become 
better teachers; it also demonstrates some 
ideas for organizing school camping. The 
color film is leaned by the Audio-Visual 
Center, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb; it was prepared at Northern's Lo- 
rado Taft Field Campus. 

Produced by the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., is a voca- 
tional guidance film about the challenges 
and opportunities of the printing industry. 
It is a 22-minute, color production avail- 
able to industrial educators and guidance 
counselors. Write to “Printing—-A Future 
Unlimited,” Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
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Regional Printing Paper Division, 36 South | 


for classroom space trips 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3. 

“Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber” is a 
28-minute sound and color film telling the 
story of cotton from development of seeds 
to its consumption. It was shown at the 
Venice and Edinburgh international film 
festivals and is loaned free by the Audio- 
Visual Section, National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn 


Preventing Moth Damage 

A kit of materials, “Prevention of 
Moth Damage,” and a_ black-and-white 
sound film are available to home economics 
teachers. In the kit are possible scripts for 
a discussion group or study program and 
several pamphlets on the habits of wool- 
eating insects, mothproofing, etc. 

The 16mm film, “Insects Astray,” deals 
with the history of mothproofing. It comes 
in 12- or 26-minute versions. To order 
the materials write to Geigy Dyestuffs, 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 
P. O. Box 430, Yonkers, N. Y 


Guide for Science Teachers 

The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion is now publishing Teaching Tomor- 
row's Scientists, a guide to accompany 
their periodical publication for high-school 
science students, Tomorrow's Scientists. 

A copy of the guide will be sent when 
an order for the periodical is received. 
Single subscriptions for Tomorrow's 
Scientists are $1 (for eight issues); for 
group orders (five or more copies to one 
address), the price is 50 cents per year 
for each subscription. Send orders to the 
NSTA at 1201 16th Street NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


While Visiting Washington . . . 


A new program of Current Events Fo- 
rums, designed to enlighten student groups 
on world affairs, is being sponsored by the 
state department in Washington. Forums 
will be held on the third Wednesday of 
each month; school groups planning trips 
to the capital must make appointments for 
the forums through the School Service 
Department of the Greater National Capi- 
tal Committee, 1616 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., or directly with the state 
department. 

Students can learn of contemporary in- 
ternational events, their background, and 
the role of the United States in its rela- 
tions with other nations. The atmosphere 
will be informal as in the classroom, and 
questions will be answered. The sessions 
will last approximately an hour and a half. 
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Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
for making school ‘‘space equipment"’ 


vt-School Listening)” class, and was cited 
‘for coordinating education material with 
imaginative production techniques to pro 
duce a highly entertaining and informative 
series.” 

Recognition was also given to the recent 
“Know Your Schools” project of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company 

“Stories ‘n’ Stuff” began in the 
of 1949-50, when a speech student sub 
mitted some sample children’s stories and 
tape recordings. It is now produced and 
directed by John Regnell, educational pro 
gram director, and broadcast at 7 p.m 


winter 
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This needed teaching aid, 


“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home" is a booklet of simple 
diagrams with easy, step by step 
instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 

Whole room participates. 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


pacesh p interior 
structed 
e€ cC/ossroom 


Bee 


FD 


These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“space equip- 
ment’’; @—space suits 
and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
S—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; @—favors and 
decorations for out-of- 
this-world parties. 
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The delightful flavor 
and smooth chewing of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
are twin treats that please and 


SE satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
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aily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 





weekdays and 9 a.m. Saturdays. The pro- 
gram is carried by 43 member stations of 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. These, as well as other 
national network stations and Canadian 
stations, compete for the awards 


Receive Federal Aid 


Four school districts in 
among 155 named recently to receive fed- 
eral funds from a 25-million-dollar appro- 
priation for construction of classrooms on 
or near federal installations. They are 
Winthrop Harbor, North Chicago, and both 
the elementary and high-school districts 
in Rantoul. 


Illinois are 


To Help Venezuelan Schools 


The Creole Foundation has given a grant 
of $240,000 to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education to finance a three-year 
program to help improve Venezuela's ele- 
mentary rural school system. The new proj- 
ect is aimed at solving what is commonly 
considered Venezuela’s number one edu- 
cational problem: the rudimentary state of 
teacher training, curricula, and teaching 
materials in schools attended by nearly 
one third of Venezuelan children 

The IIE will send two US educational 
experts to Venezuela—a specialist in the 
organization of training programs for rural 
primary teachers and a specialist in pri- 
mary education supervision. They will as- 
sist the Ministry of Education in setting 
up a teacher-training center and 15 to 20 
demonstration schools where teachers and 
supervisors presently employed in the 
rural schools will be trained. At the same 
time, curricula and teaching and reading 
materials will be developed and prepared 


Award for Driver Education 


Illinois is among 12 states given awards 
by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies for their 1957-58 driver educa- 
tion programs. Progress awards, given to 
Illinois and five others, were for “report- 
ing an outstanding annual expansion of 
school and student participation in high 
quality courses.” Award credit is not 
granted unless the courses are taught by 
teachers who completed a state-approved 
course. 


Aid to Higher Education 


Procter and Gamble has announced con 
tributions of more than $300,000 in unre- 
stricted grants to higher education. The 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University are among major schools which 
will receive $20,000 grants. In addition to 
this program of unrestricted aid, Procter 
and Gamble also provides scholarships and 
other programs for support of higher edu- 
cation. 


Helps Foreign Schools 


The Ford Foundation has given a grant 
of $1,249,000 to help Pakistan develop its 
secondary school system and meet its 
demand for trained teachers. The project 


includes setting up 40 demonstration 
schools and two teachers extension-training 
centers, and supporting them with ad- 
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THESE FIFTH-GRADERS in Highland Park toured 
Hoffman Electronics Corperation, solar 
energy cells were made for the Vanguard sotel- 
lite. A company official 
encouraging to see such genuine interest . . .ex- 
pressed by these youngsters.” Their teacher, 
Edna Ellenberger, is as fascinoted by the os- 
cilloscope demonstration as is her class of 25 


where 


soid it was “really 


visers, research, and training facilities 
from the University of Chicago 

The grant was one of several 
strengthen higher and secondary educa- 
tion in four Asian countries. Others in- 


cluded Burma, Nepal, and Indonesia 


made to 


AND SO FORTH... 
SIU Goes on the Air 


Southern Illinois University’s new 
station, WSRV-FM, went on the air 
regular programs in Septembe r. The power 
is sufficient to cover most of the 31 south- 
ern counties in Illinois. The station will 
be a teaching and area service facility 
with students operating it under the direc- 
tion of the SIU radio-television depart- 
ment 


radio 
with 


National Commission Urged 


A national education 
been called for by Francis S. Chase 
man of the department of education of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Chass 
three reasons why the United States needs 
a national educ ation commission: 1) to re- 
examine the ways in which policy for 
education is made, 2) to propose a unific l 
system which will tap appropriate and ade- 
sources for education, and 
may be 


commission has 
ch ilr- 


gave 


quate revenue 


3) to how the revenues 
apportioned without accompanying politi- 
cal controls so that the basic decisions for 
education may be made at the various 
points where teachers and students assem- 


ble to pursue the search for truth 


suggest 


“Education must not be barred from 
revenues provided by income and sales 
taxes which reflect most clearly the increas- 
ing productivity of the economy,” Mr 
Chase sail 


“To bring practices in the schools inh 
line with the demands of our 
the current state of knowledge about learn- 
ing will add to the cost of maintaining the 
schools; but, it is ‘in character’ for the 
American people to be willing to pay mor« 
assured of a quality product 7 


times and 


if they are 


Contest for Safety Posters 


Both elementary and high-school stu- 
dents, either individually or as a_ class 
project, may enter the 15th annual traffic 
safety poster contest sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association. Cash 
prizes totaling $3650 will be awarded in 
four grade-level groups. 

Deadline for entries is Feb. 28. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
to Poster Contest Headquarters, AAA, 
1712 G Street NW, Washington 6, D. C 


Juvenile Delinquency Project 


The National Education Association has 
announced plans for an extensive project 
designed to help teachers and administra- 
tors deal with juvenile delinquency. They 
will tackle such questions as: What does 
this behavioral phenomena imply? What 
practices will improve the welfare of child 
and teacher? How can we most effectively 
utilize the contributions of psychology, 
sociology, medicine, and other related dis- 
ciplines? 

Dr. Wiliam C. Kvaraceus, professor of 
education at Boston University and one of 
the nation’s leading specialists in the field 
ot behavioral problems, will be on leave 
to direct the project. Emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of the project, he said, “Between 
1948 and 1955 the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency has exceeded by more than four 
times the rate of population increase. Al- 
though we recognize that this is a problem 
for the whole community, our purpose will 
be to investigate the role of the 
preventing and controlling it.” 

Dr. Kvaraceus has 20 years of experienc: 
and rese rch in the field He 1s also cur- 
rently engaged in a three-year project on 
prediction of juvenile delinquency, spon- 
US Office of Education 


M hool in 


sored by the 


Education Jobs in Civil Service 
The US Civil 


nounces that applications are being ac- 
cepte d for education research and program 
specialist positions with the US Office 
of Education (in Washington, D.C.) and 
throughout the ] 


Service Commission an- 


country Salaries 
$5440 to $11,610 a 

Appropriate education plus professional 
experience in the field of 
required. Graduate study 
stituted for the required experience in some 
cases. Full information may be obtained at 
many post offices, or from the US Civil 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C 


range 


from vear 


education are 


may be sub- 


Service 


To Choose Merit Scholars 


More than 
Illinois have 


500 high-school 
named semifinalists in 
competition for 1959 National Merit 
Scholarships. Last April 29, in some 
14.000 throughout the country. 
the qualifying test was given to 500,000 
third of the entire national 
number of semifinalists 
its high- 


seniors in 


been 


schools 
nearly one 
class The 
in each state is determined by 
school population 

The second test, to choose the finalists 
will be given Dec. 6. Grades. activities 
citizenship, and leadership will be evalu- 
ated, along with test scores. All finalists 
will receive certificates of merit; colleges 


Senior 


caucetion 





will be notified, thus enabling these stu- 
dents to be considered for other scholar- 
ships. 

At least 735 winners will be named in 
this largest privately financed system of 
scholarship awards in the history of our 
country. Total value of the awards is 
estimated at $5,000,000 


Christmas, Summer Tours 

Vacations for teachers, planned by the 
National Education Association Division 
of Travel Service, include a tour to Hawaii 
at Christmas time and a western resort 
vacation next summer. 

The 12-day air tour to Hawaii leaves 
San Francisco Dec. 23 and $546. 
The NEA can make arrangements for leav- 
ing from Chicago, in which case the price 
is $727. 

Lost Valley Ranch at Sedalia, Colo., is 
the site for the resort vacation, co- 
sponsored by the Colorado Education 
Association. It is a dude ranch; vacationers 
can enjoy pack trips, swim in a heated 
pool, go fishing, watch the operation of 
the ranch, and participate in other activi- 
ties. The ranch is available for 55 NEA 
participants from June 10 to July 8. Costs 
are $80 to $90 per person per week, plus 
transportation. 

For further information 
NEA Travel Division, 1201 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 


costs 


write to the 
16th Street 


Kodak Increases Prizes 

The 1959 Kodak High-School Photo 
Contest will offer 328 cash awards totaling 
$10,400. Last year 128 prizes were offered, 
and the enthusiasm greeted the 
changes in the contest has prompted Kodak 
again to boost the number of cash prizes. 

Top prizes in the junior division ( grades 
9 and 10) will be $300, $200, and $100 
in each of the four categories 
Parallel prizes in the senior division 
(grades 11 and 12) will be $400, $300, and 
$200. There will also be 12 special awards 
$25 $50 respec- 
awards of 


which 


contest 


in each group for and 
tively, 140 honorable mention 
$10, and 140 of $15, as well as certificates 
of merit 

There are no limitations on subject mat- 
ter. But for purposes of judging and award- 
ing prizes, there are tour classific ations of 
entry: school activities, people (no school 
pictures), pictorials, and animals and pets 

Any picture taken after April 1, 1958, 
will be eligible. Entries will be received 
between Jan. 1 and Mar. 31, 1959, with 
judging in late April. Further details, to- 
gether with practical prize-winning hints, 
are available from Kodak High-School 
Photo Contest, Rochester 4, N.Y 

Grand award winners of $300 in the 
1958 contest included Lee Lipner, sopho- 
more at Lane Technical High School in 
Chicago. 


New Buildings at EIU 


Eastern Illinois University dedicated 
five new buildings and laid the cornerstone 
of the Fine Arts Center Sept. 18. Buildings 
dedicated were Robert G. Buzzard Lab- 
oratory School, Student Union, and three 
residence halls for women—Ford Hall, Mc- 
Kinney Hall, and Weller Hall. 
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lent Traffic Safety 


Program, in which high-school students 
will approach the problem of traffic acci- 
dents. Materials outlining procedures have 
been developed for distribution to partic- 
ipating schools. Consultation by safety 
education specialists will be available to 
leadership groups in connection with pro- 
gram planning, et« 


NEA Service on Gifted 


School systems in need of up-to-date 
information on programs for the academi- 
cally talented can now turn to the National 
Education Association for help. Since 
August the NEA has been operating a con- 
sultant and clearing house service for ex- 
change of information on programs for the 
gifted. The service, a three-year project 
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YOU TCO 
CAN BE A 
GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 jOurneys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the 8o/d Journey 


Teacher Awards Program. These 


tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 


documentary film series that uses the 

world for its stage, is now used by more 

than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 

work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 

the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 
stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them 


d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT., 
Pr. O. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 





financed by the Carnegie Corporation, is 
under the direction of Dr. Charles E. 
Bish, former principal of McKinley High 
School in Washington, D. C. 

Chief concern of the project will be 
with academic subjects in the secondary 
schools. Its five main functions will be 
to provide consultation service to schools 
and education associations; keep a rec- 
ord of experimental and research projects; 
develop a collection of materials on all 
aspects of the problem; develop plans for 
needed research; and organize study con- 
ferences on specialized topics. 

The new service is a follow-up of a proj- 
ect déaling with the identification and 
education of the academically talented 
pupil in the secondary school. A nation- 
wide conference, held last February under 
the chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant, 
highlighted the project. (Full proceedings 
of that conference are now available at 
$1.50 per copy, with discounts on larger 
orders.) A 15-page brochure on Finding 
and Educating the Academically Talented 
Student, based on the conference, is avail- 
able free from the NEA. 


School Leases Addition 

To solve a space problem in Lake Zurich, 
a one-story addition has been leased to 
Quentins Elementary School. The space 
enables the school to remain open for this 
academic year. Brickman Home Builders, 
Inc., constructed the addition, which will 
be moved and used as a community center 
when a new school is built. 


Building Plans at SIU 


Plans are under way for the first stage 
of a Student Union at Southern Illinois 
University. Half of the $4,600,000 cost 
will be financed by the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and bonds 
will be sold for the remaining cost. In- 
terior developments and a grand ball- 
room will be added later. 

A physical education and _ military 
training building—including a classroom 
wing, gymnasium, and arena—wil!l cost 
$3,500,000. The building will be the 
major unit in a group of buildings planned. 
Two additional stages of construction will 
be needed before enrollment reaches a 
predicted 15,000 between 1965 and 1970. 


Like to Visit Latin America? 


A 31-day all-expense tour of seven 
Latin American countries will be the first 
of three prize trips offered in the “Wings 
Over Latin America” contest, by Scholas- 
tic Teacher magazine. The trips will be 
awarded to the three American educators 
submitting the best essays on “Why I 
Would Like to Visit Latin America.” 

The second prize trip is a 20-day free 
tour of the Caribbean, and third prize 
is a week’s trip to the Dominican Republic 
All winners will fly via Pan American Air- 
ways and Panagra and be provided with 
first-class hotel accommodations. Three 
runners-up will each be awarded an Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica World Atlas 

Entries—in essay, article, or letter form— 
should be 750 words or less, and must be 





= 2 Starting New 
SEEING SOUND 


A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 
ing reading. The author presents an unusual, thought- 
provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by 
relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and 
THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY 


Basie (dead = 


by Thomas A. Chandler. 


OF THE GATE SIGN 
by Margaret Friskey. 


Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers. Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excite- 
ment from cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids = All FREE! 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the re- 


markable “True” 


books and the “I Want To Be” books for 


youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 


and the “Hobby” 
The Childven's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


4900 North = 
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books for all ages. 


Leslie M. Hays 
1521 East Court Street 
nois lowa City, lowa 
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submitted by Jan. 15 to “Wings Over 
Latin America,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. Details 
can be found in the Sept. 19 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher or may be obtained by 
writing to the above address. 


Articles on School Law 

A symposium on “Illinois School Law” 
appearing in the fall issue of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Law Forum could be a 
valuable reference for school officials and 
board members. It is written by five 
Illinois attorneys who have had extensive 
experience in the practice of public school 
law. The articles consider school districts, 
school finance, duties and rights of school 
personnel, contractual powers of schools, 
and tort liability. Copies of this issue are 
available for $1.50; orders should be ad- 
dressed to Law Forum, University of 
Illinois, 125 Law Building, Urbana. Checks 
should be made payable to the University 


Animals in Art 


The spotlight will be on animals, and 
the emphasis on humane education, as ele- 
mentary and secondary students compete 
next spring for national recognition in the 
American Humane Association’s 45th na- 
tional poster contest. The contest provides 
an excellent educational tool for teaching 
kindness in a way that is interesting, chal- 
lenging, and meaningful. 

Honors include cash awards up to $50 
for first place in the senior-high class down 
to $1 third-place awards in the first ele- 
mentary group. In addition, there are 60 
awards of one-year subscriptions to AHA’s 
National Humane Review and 250 hon- 
orable mention certificates. Each _first- 
prize winner’s school will receive art sup- 
plies, and teachers of the winners will 
receive the magazine. 

The contest, with a deadline of Mar. 1, 
1959, is open to all elementary and second- 
ary school pupils. Complete kits (includ- 
ing instructions, suggestions, entry forms, 
“Study Outlines For Teachers,” and “Tips 
For Drawing Animals”) are available free 
AHA at 896 Pennsylvania Street, 
3, Colo. 


from 
Denver 


Gift for EIU Student Union 


Two sisters and a brother have presented 
Eastern Illinois University with a $30,000 
memorial to air condition the new Student 
Union. Making the gift in memory of their 
parents are Mrs. Julia Burnside Sims, Mat- 
toon; Mrs. Helen Burnside Nicholson, 
Paris; and William Darrell Burnside, Kan- 
sas. Both sisters are alumnae of Eastern 

The elder Burnsides were leaders in be- 
half of public education in the area. A 
marble plaque signifying the memorial will 
be placed in the entrance-way of the 
Union. Pres. Quincy Doudna said, “The 
fact that it comes from two persons who 
are alumni and one who is not symbolizes 
the university's relationship to the area it 
serves. 

The $750,000 Student Union is being 
financed through the sale of bonds. Ninety 
percent of the construction cost will be 
met through student fees; the remaining 10 
percent is being sought in an alumni asso- 
ciation fund drive 
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New Service for Radio 

A new radio series, “The World of the 
Mind,” written by more than 50 out- 
standing American scientists and teachers, 
has been announced by Broadoast Music, 
Inc., which has prepared the programs in 
cooperation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
The programs are available, without 
charge, to all radio and television stations 
and to public libraries and local boards of 
education. 

The series, designed “to tell something 
about American achievement in science 
and in scholarship,” encompasses a wide 
range of topics in the sciences and the hu- 
manities. Each of the papers, intended to 
be presented by local broadcasters, has 
been written by an American scholar or 
scientist and concerns either the work of a 
learned organization or the particular 
scientific field in which he is an expert 

For further information, write to Special 
Projects Department, Broadcast Music, 
Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


ISNU Needs Land, Housing 


Illinois State Normal University 
expand in order to care for 6000 resident 
students anticipated by 1968, Pres. Robert 
G. Bone told the Teachers College Board 
university are 
a report pre- 


must 


Greatest needs of the 
land and student housing, 
pared by a faculty committee shows. The 
report recommends adding a residence hall 
for 750 students every two years starting 
in 1960 until about 4440 students can be 
cared for in university housing. The rest 
of the student body would be living at 
home, in rooming houses, or commuting 

The present campus—the smallest of 
those for Illinois’ six state institutions— 
has space for two additional 
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Opens Student Center-Dorm 


The $1,500,006 
center at Wester 
opened with the 
There is space f 
4. Bennett wing 
wing. Each wing 
director's apartme 
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Auli and Visual 


Films 

The Fall of Fort Sumter (Junior and 
senior high. 27 minutes, black and white, 
rent or lease. Young America Films, Mc- 
Graw-Hill)—One of the “You Are There” 
series, this film dramatically portrays the 
immediate events leading up to the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter. Seeing 
on-the-spot interviews, the viewer gains 
a deeper understanding of the apparently 
insurmountable problems facing both the 
Union and the South. He realizes the 
tragedy that comes from civil war—state 
against state, friends against friends, and 
even members of a family against one an- 
other. Appropriate for social studies, 
notteaiody American history. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii (Senior 
high and college. 54 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase. McGraw-Hill Text 
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Language 
tor Daily Use 


EDITION 


FOURTH 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
C. 8. Mothers and Richord H. Hocket? 
IMinois representatives 








The Nations Basic Readers 


READING PROGRAM 


tions that add zest to reading... 


of reading skills. 


Leading publisher-producer of 


sonal interview arranged. 





THE ALICE AND JERRY 


Preprimer through Grade 6 


Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in read- 
ing ability . . . Gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage . 


. . Brilliant full-color illustra- 
Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks with 


marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the growth and maintenance 


Correlated for use with the text are 
many teaching aids, such as: Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups; Big Pictures; Text- 
films; Rebus, Word, Phrase, and Sen- 
tence Cards; Readiness Picture Cards; 
Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Pic- 
ture Dictionary; Readiness, Achieve- 
ment, and Unit Tests. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 





EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


full line of Visual teaching aids 


for social studies and biological sciences seeks fulltime repre- 
sentative for well established Illinois territory. Clientele: 
schools, hospitals. Car essential. Experience in teaching or 
administration helpful. Careful training and field supervision 
provided. Territory is a valuable equity. Address resume of 
education, marital status and business experience to Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. Per- 























JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — 


“All American 


Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 

in eye protection !”’ 

*Now they're ALL-NEW .. . a wise invest 


ment in eye safety for athletes withou 
interfering with performance. 


Te insure accurate prescription and fitting, 


order through your doctor. 


BENSON opticat co 


Medical Arts Building *« Minneapolis 2, Minn 


Expandable, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard” headband 


Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 
» lenses 
«Cushion Fit’ shock 
' , absorbent rubber nose piece 


bee, Streamlined ends to 
protect other 
t 
Extra deep 
~eoe**eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely 


Special contoured , 
lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses 


Peeeeeee 
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relation to the earth. Views of the launch- 
ing of a satellite are shown, as well as 
telescopic photographs and motion pic- 
tures of the moon’s surface. Students will 
learn about the moon’s size, orbit, distance 
from the earth, craters and mountains, 
and the tides it causes on the earth. An 
interesting addition to the science field 
in the age of satellites and space travel. 

Learning About Leaves (Middle grades 
Black and white or color. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films)—Motion picture tech- 
niques include time-lapse photography, 
microscopic close-ups, a animated 
drawings. Leaves of both deciduous and 
evergreen trees are shown, as is the im- 
portance of green leaves—the basis of 
man’s food supply. The yearly cycle in 
the development and death of leaves is 
demonstrated for the students. A personal 
touch is added by two fifth-grade chil- 
dren who gather, dry, press, and mount 
leaves for scrapbooks. The film can stimu- 
late a very worthwhile interest in nature 
study. 

Jamestown (Junior and senior high. 22 
minutes, black and white or color. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films)—John Rolfe 
acts as the story teller and describes the 
difficulties of the first English settlement 
in America. We see the building of the 
fort, the gradual disintegration of morale, 
and the final decision to abandon the 
settlement. As the men are marching 
back to their ships, Lord Delaware arrives 
with men, supplies, and a commission to 
govern the colony. The new leader's 
policies are strict and autocratic, but 
Jamestown begins to prosper. New indus- 
tries are developed and serve to provide 
a more permanent economy for the origi- 
nal settlement and other small villages 
springing up along the James River 
Filmed on locale during Virginia’s 350th 
anniversary celebration of the first perma- 
nent English settlement, “Jamestown” 
can give a realistic portrayal of life in the 
early colonies. 

Christmas on Grandfather's Farm (Ele- 
mentary and junior high. 22 minutes, black 
and white or color. Coronet Films)— 
Children and adults will enjoy this trip 
into the rural America of some 60 years 
ago. Of course we also have holiday family 
reunions; but in our grandparents’ time, 
Christmas festivities different 
The film shows trimming of the tree, 
arranging of the presents (many of them 
homemade), Christmas Eve reading of the 
Bible, and the big day itself 


were so 


Recordings 

Enrichment Teaching Materials of 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has released 
several new records—Thomas Jefferson, 
The Vikings, George Washington, and the 
Santa Fe Trail—adapted from Landmark 
Books of the same titles Each 12-inch, 
long-play record has two titles and costs 
$5.29. 


Filmstrips 

A series of eight filmstrips on the Civil 
War has been produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. They are in color and have 
approximately 50 frames each. For junior 
and senior high classes in American his- 
tory, the titles sell at $6 each or $48 for 
the set. 
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Iti news to ut 


T qpnceant the 
anmnas ‘new pre ucts which - 4 believe w will 
of interest to educators. This listing should 
be construed as a recommendation by the 
lf unable to find these products in 
ity, write to liinors EDUCATION and your 
quest for further information will be forwa 
to the manufacturer. 

Angel Stamps include a happy angel 
saying, “Excellent. Keep up the good 
work,” and a sad little angel who says, 
“You can do better. I know you can.” Cut 
from durable rubber and mounted on a 
wooden stamp block, they are ready for 
use with any standard ink stamp pad. 
May be used over and over again. These 
1% in. x % in. stamps were especially 
prepared for teachers in the primary 
grades, but they are being adopted by 
teachers of all grades. Cost, $2 each (plus 
50 cents if stamp pad is desired). 

Colorprint full-color school posters are 
available in two series of 10 posters each: 
Posters of the Month, each illustrating a 








different month, September through June, 
and Holiday Posters, which illustrate 
school holidays. They are 22 in. x 28 in., 
printed in full color. Each set comes with 
40 “Stik-Tacks” so they can be placed on 
any surface without thumbtacks. The 
posters are treated with special protec- 
tive coating, giving them longer life and 


making it possib! 
a rnd cloth. C 
Electric Eye-\ ati: 
completely new 
sure setting. It 
calculating the |i 
exposure setting 
the camera at th 


wipe them clean with 
for each set, $3.95. 

EE-127 Camera is 
1 an automatic expo- 
iinates the need for 
ng and adjusting the 
[he user merely aims 
S ibject, and the elec- 
tric eye automatically adjusts itself to 
the correct exposure, varying with the 
amount of light on tiie subject. Guaranteed 
professional results, the amateur photog- 
rapher can concentrate on the artistic 
composition of his pictures. The camera 
will be on the market by mid-November at 
a price well within the range of the aver- 
age photographic fax 

Model 57 Moto-Shop is a new power 
workshop especially designed for arts and 
crafts work. It is powered by a ball- 
bearing rotary motor embodying a unique 
power take-off to which a number of at- 
tachments can be added. From a 15 in. 
jig saw, it can be quickly converted into a 
disc sander, bench grinder, buffing tool, 
and a flexible shaft machine. Weighing 
only 12 lbs., the Moto-Shop can be set up 
on a small table anywhere in the class- 
room. It will cut 1°%4 in. wood, 18-gauge 
copper, plastics, light metals, etc. The 
table tilts for angle and bevel cutting. A 
safety guard completely surrounds the 
blade, making it safe for even a six-year- 
old. The attachments have many applica- 
tions in arts and crafts work, particularly 
the flexible shaft. It can be u for grind- 
ing off ceramic stilt marks, polishing jew- 
elry, removing fire scale from copper, eic. 

First-aid kits designed to Fecilitate 
emergency treatment feature unit-wrapped 
items. Each kit has an index on the inside 
of the case lid which shows the exact 
location of items and gives instructions 
for their use; it also serves as an inventory 
chart. Kits are available in sizes of 10, 
16, 24, and 36 units or with “custom” 


~ | 
assortments. Cases are made of 20-gauge 


steel, either olive green or gray baked-on 
enamel, and can be used as permanent 
wall installations or for portable service 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 8:15 p.m., Oct. 3, and 1 p.m., 
Oct. 4, IEA headquarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; directors 
Edith Rosenstiel, William Watters, Walter 
Albertson, Gerald Brown, Goebel Patton, 
Audra May Pence; staff members Irving 
F. Pearson and W. J]. Goreham. 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of Aug. 17; received reports from 
President Stapp and the chairmen of the 
governing committees; approved field serv- 
ice reports and the financial reports of 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 30; received a —_ 
from the executive secretary on Teachers 
Home Fund investments; received reports 
from board members on topics assigned at 
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eived a report on the 
the Ejidenmiller tenure 
final settlement of the 


Aug. 17 meeting 
present status of 
case and on the 
Eaton tenure case 

Mr. Pearson reported that Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Harris and Dr. Charles Allen had 
accepted their appointments to member- 
ship on the Illinois 7 EPS Commission; that 
a group of 19 statewide organizations 
would meet as a school legislation action 
council Nov. 12; and that the IEA govern- 
ing committees would meet in Chicago at 
1:30 p.m. Dec 27 

The board authorized the following per- 
sons to act for the board of directors as 
an investment committee: Irving Pearson, 
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Illinois 
History 


AUTHENTIC 
STIMULATING 
ENTERTAINING 


A new magazine popularly 
written to interest 6th 
to 12th grade students 


Free on Request 
to 
Schools and Libraries 


Single subscriptions to non-school or 
library personnel: $1.25 each. 75c each 
for 10 or more subscriptions mailed to 
the same address. 
Eight issues per year 

October through May 
Editorial policy encourages student par- 
ticipation. Each issue contains articles 
written by students, instructors, historians, 
officials, and others interested in local bis- 
tory. Subjects include Indian history, early 
French and British explorers, pioncer 
settlers, Lincoln, agriculcural and industrial 
growth, with their contemporary develop- 
ments. Attractively illustrated. 


Sponsored by the 
Illinois Seate Historical Society 


No added responsibility for 
Entirely self-explanatory text 


Order Today! 
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ILLINOIS HISTORY MAGAZINE 
Centennial Bidg., Springfield, lilinois 


Please send 
ILLINOIS HISTORY to 


instructors 


copies of 


Name 
Street 


City 

Free on request to schools and libraries. 
individual subscriptions $1.25. Group subserip 
tions (10 or more to the same address) each § .75 


Name 








NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


RATEOM ETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
1W’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them"’ 

“best of i 

“so > quiet” 

increase 70 ‘to ‘300%. a 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. !&8!! 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 

ractory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
DURABLE 


SIMPLE EFFECTIVE 





EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy pro- 
gram. 


With trans-Atiantic steamship passage: 
panne CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 countries; dep. 
June 6, June 6, July 8 agieieansaeee 


STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 dor, a cqustelen dep. 
June 8, June 20, June 28... — $1025 


With trans-Atlantic air passage: 

GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 days, I7 countries: dep. 
June 12, 19, 26 $1337 
Stanane AIR CIRCLE, « days, 13 countries; dep. 
June 15, June 22. ; rioss 


Britain, Scandinavia, italy in all itinereries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation: excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and entertainment; prices 
absolutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted 
throughout 


BH. 


—_——_-” o eo- ses. | MOGTHIELD. NN ESOT. —w 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-Y, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Claude Vick, Wayne Stoneking, Stewart 
Williams, and Wilfred Goreham. 

Mr. Albertson reported on the National 
Citizenship Conference. The board dis- 
cussed the relationship of the IEA to the 
Illinois Teachers Reading Circle. 

The board approved the committee's 
recommendation that Mrs. Edna Siebert 
be invited to serve as parliamentarian at 
the Annual Meeting; authorized an invita- 
tion to Miss Stapp’s superintendent, Dr. 
J. McLean Reed, to offer the invocation 
at the annual banquet; and authorized Mr. 
Pearson to invite Dean Hamilton of the 
University of Wyoming to speak at the 
closing session of the Annual Meeting. 

The board approved interpretation of 
that part of Article V of the constitution, 
dealing with election of delegates, as fol- 
lows “A division may provide for dele- 
gate assignment for its Seg the balance 
of the division’s delegate quota to be as- 
signed to local sections on the basis of 
membership.” 

Miss Pence 
tion of TEPS subcommittees 
professional growth committee, teacher 
education committee, student teaching 
committee, professional standards commit- 
tee. She recommended the holding of an- 
other TEPS conference similar to the one 
held at Bradley University last spring. 
Mr. Patton reported that the public rela- 
tions committee had approved the plan 
whereby TEPS is responsible for FTA and 
SIEA. The board approved a_ recom- 
mendation that the Illinois TEPS Commis- 
sion be continued as presently organized 

Mr. Pearson announced that J]. Lester 
Buford and Mr. Goreham had represented 
the IEA in St. Louis on Sept. 22 at a pre- 
planning meeting for the 1959 NEA con- 
vention 

Miss Stapp read a letter from Dr. Paul 
Grigsby, expressing appreciation for the 
certificate of award presented to him by 
the IEA board of directors. She also an- 
nounced the reappointment of Dr. Claude 
Vick as the IEA representative on the IIli- 
nois Curriculum Program steering com- 
mittee 

Mr. Pearson announced that Mr. Stone- 
king and Mr. Williams would represent the 
IEA at the National School fer Teacher 
Salary Scheduling Oct. 8 to 11 

The board received the public relations 
reports and recommendations 


reported on the reorganiza- 
as follows: 


committee 
for chartering local associations, but de- 
ferred action until the next meeting. It ap- 
proved the mailing of governing commit- 
tee minutes to division presidents; ap- 
proved the budget proposed by the execu- 
tive secretary, and referred it te the finance 
and membership committee; and author- 
ized the destruction of vouchers and 
checks issued prior to July 1, 1947 

The board approved the following meet- 
ing dates: Jan. 31, 9 a.m. in Chicago; Feb 
28, 9 a.m. in Springfield. 

The board accepted a bid for redecorat- 
ing in the IEA headquarters building. It 
authorized the executive secretary, acting 
in behalf of the board, to vote the shares 
of stock owned by the IEA in the Horace 
Mann Life Insurance Co 


Adjournment was at 4:10 p-m., 


W. J. GoreHaM 
Acting Secretary 


Oct. 4 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
ABROAD 1959 


University of San Francisco 


June 29-August | 
and activities 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. 
$240 includes tuition, board and room, 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27-August 18 

Seyeral plans to fit individual requirements from $625 
including tuition, board and room. and activities, and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID 
VALENCIA 

UNIVERSITY OF 
EUROPE. july and A 
A first clags tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Moroceo (Africa). University crédits optional. Conducted 


by Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 


Son Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
ugust 


TRAVEL RIGHT 
Check choice and mail today (1) 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe © 

2. Collegiate Tours to—Eurepe O U.S.A. 0 

3. Origins of New England Tour June 22-July 3 0 
“A Course on Wheeis'’ N.E. Grigins eto 2 
Literature from 1620. ours Univ. Credit 
early—This Tour sold out iast four years. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


— ARNOLD TOURS S acter its _— 








Just For YOU! 


Localized Teaching Material 


“Great Lakes ater ing” 


A Brilliant een FILMSTRIP Lesson 
PLUS A Four-P: uy a Guide 
le Levels 
check with order) 
Order one for each school 
Madison 1, Wis 


Publishers of VEC WEEKLY News Filmstrip 





-—New CHRISTMAS Booklet— 


Entitled ‘CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
r ROF iT Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas 
Craft. Ideas and instructions. Booklet and 

our Catalog FREE with order, by request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-0 Eucitid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
$832 Chicago Ave 4 East 16th St 
Chicago Si, tli New York 3, N.Y. 











CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine pular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also ~ uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 


Redikut 
Boards, 





T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Mlinois 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin. Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 

Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S$) - Pasadena, California 














TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
N. LaSalle Street 


Room 242 228 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











Illinois Education 





For Teachers 


Teaching in Illinois, Joseph V. Totaro and 
Liesette J. MeHarry. Howard Chandler, Pub- 
lisher, 13350 Burke Avenue, Los Altos, Calif. 
Paper. Illustrated. 29 pages. Price, $1. 

This unusual booklet includes information on 
needs and opportunities, certification require- 
ments, personnel policies, salaries, professional 
organizations, rights and responsibilities, and 
ethics. The authors both were formerly on the 
staff at the University of Illinois. 

Evaluation Techniques for Classroom Teach- 
ers, Denis Baron and Harold W. Bernard. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36; 1958. Cloth. 297 pages. Price, 
$5.50. 

The authors treat the question of evaluation 
from the learning rather than the strictly 
“scientific” approach. Statistics are kept to a 
minimum. Emphasis is on hazards and limita- 
tions, as well as insights to be gained from 
the use of tests. Intended as a text, the book 
aims to present the information in terms un- 
derstandable to the average classroom teacher. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges. 
National Association of Manufacturers, Educa- 
tion Department, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
17; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages. Free. 

Lists materials on vocational guidance and 
other classroom aids prepared especially under 
NAM’s Educational Aids program; reference 
booklets on economy, industry, etc., for teach- 
ers; booklets on community education-industry 
programs; and 16mm sound movies, which are 
loaned for $1.50. Printed materials are free 


Algebra 

Workbook for Algebra One, Oscar S. Miller 
and Myrrl Summers. World Book Co., Yonkers 
5, N.Y.; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 184 pages. 
Price, $1.32. 

This unusual workbook provides materia! to 
enrich the introductory course in algebra and 
covers the topics offered in any standard text. 
Pages are standard notebook size, punched, and 
perforated to help the teacher in correcting. 
There are two progress check tests concluding 
each chapter. 

An Introduction te Sets and the Structure of 
Algebra, W. R. Krickenberger and Helen R. 
Pearson. Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6; 1958. Paper. 32 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

This booklet for second-year high-school al- 
gebra “can help satisfy your pupils’ demand 
for modern mathematics.” It features basic 
vocabulary, symbolism, and concepts of set 
theory through text and examples. Exercises 
are provided. 


Guidance 

New Dimensions in Counseling Students: A 
Case Approach, Carolyn A. Sechrest. Columbia 
University Press, Box 290, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27; 1958. Cloth. 119 pages. Price, $3 

Six excerpts from actual case studies are used 
to illustrate some types of problems counselors 
will face. The author inserts interpretations 
and suggestions within the accounts. Other 
chapters are general—concerning the use of 
counseling in the schools. 

Students Teoday—Community Leaders Tomor- 
row. United Community Funds and Councils, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17; 1958. Paper. 
Price, $1; quantity rates. 

To help develop socially informed young peo- 
ple, this manual has been compiled from actual 
experiences of United Funds, Community Chests, 
and other welfare groups in terms of their 
specific school-community organization relation- 
ships. It features specific ideas for setting up 
leadership training programs. 

17 Million Jobs, John Perry. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36; 1958. Cloth. 236 
pages. Price, $3.95. 

This is a narrative story of industry, dis- 
cussing the requirements, opportunities avail- 
able, and human relations aspects of this occu- 
pational scene. Included is a practical dis- 
cussion of the relationship of college training. 

Guideli for Employment of Young Workers. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, US Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C.; 1958. Free. 

This pamphlet, and another entitled “High- 
lights on Young Workers Under 18,” are offered 
to help schools and communities prepare their 
youth “to meet the manpower needs of to- 


morrow. 
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Language Arts 


Variant Spelling. 
tionaries, Donald \ 


Modern American Dic- 
mery. National Council 
of Teachers of Eng 704 South Sixth, Cham- 
paign; 1958. Pape pages. Price, 75 cents 

This booklet inc a list of variant spell- 
ings sanctioned | rrent dictionaries and 
some of the reason variations ; it can help 
the teacher determi: hat her attitude will be 
concerning their us« 

Tools for Teaching English. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth, 
Champaign; 1958. Paper. 15 pages. Free. 

Nearly 300 teaching aids are listed—some pre- 
pared by NCTE and others which have been 
made available to NCTE members at reduced 
prices. There are books, magazines, reading 
lists, reprints, films recordings, etc. Also 
included is some information about NCTE 


Reading 

Slide, Danny, Slide 
Steck Co., Austin { 
pages. Price, $2. 

Danny loved baseba!!, and when he feund that 
his new home town had no Little League, he 
set out to correct the situation. Written for 
ages nine to 12. 

Tommy O'Toole and the Forest Fire, Anna D 
Cordts. Benefic Press, Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 
North Narragansett, Chicago 39; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, $1.48 

A young station agent and his dog help rescue 
a train trapped by a forest fire. It is on a 
reading level for grade three and 
special pages of practice with phonics 

Basil of Baker Street, Eve Titus 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 
42nd Street, New York 36; 1958. Cloth 
trated. 96 pages. P $2.75. 

The case of the missing mouse twins is solved 
by Basil, the Sherlock Holmes of Mousedom 
Written for ages eight to 12, this mystery is 
enhanced by clever strations. 

How Do I Go?, Mary Ann and Norman Hober- 
man. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6 1958. C Illustrated. 30 pages 
Price, $2.50 

Big, bold-colored 
this story for beginne 
portation used to get 

Jack and Jill Round the Year Book, edited 
by Ada Campbell Rose. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon Street, Poston 6; 1958. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 340 pages ice, $3.95 

Stories and from Jack and Jill, or- 
ganized appropriate for months and seasons 


Christopher. The 
1958. Cloth. 130 


Matt 


Tex. ; 


provides 15 


Whittlesey 
West 


Illus- 


swings are featured in 
It tells means of trans- 
various places 


verses 


Social Studies 

A History of the United States, William 
Miller. Dell Publishing Co., Ine., 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 1958. Paper. Illustrated 
512 pages. Price, cents. 

This readable “storybook” history is not in- 
tended for a text; it is “concisely written for 
the general reader and modern student.” Four 
small maps are the trations. Included is a 
lengthy list of books for further reading 

The Teaching of Geography, Zoe A. Thralis 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York 58. Cloth. Illustrated 
339 pages Price, $ 5 

Covers 
(maps, pictures 


of geography teaching 
eading, weather, current 
events, etc.) Review the basic geographic 
principles and makes suggestions for various 
grade levels. There are chapters on planning 
activities and units, a geographic readiness 
program, etc. 

America’s Products and the Trucks That Carry 
Them (chart). Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Educational! Services Department, 320 
New Center Building, Detroit 2; 1958. Free 

This wall chart includes a US map with 
pictures of products which are prominent in the 
various regions. The border is pictures of vari- 
ous types of trucks which carry the products 


various aré¢ 


A Teacher's Guide 
Petroleum Corp- 
1230 Avenue of 
1958. Paper. 27 


Latin American Studies: 
to Resource Materials. Creok 
oration, Educational Section, 
the Americas, New York 20; 
pages. Free, one to a teacher 

Free and inexpensive materials, 
use with upper elementary grades, are listed 
according to countries. There are books, pam- 
phiets, films, filmstrips, and some prepared 
study units 


selected for 


The Space Age 

The Space Frontier. Nationa! 
eation Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Washington 6, D.C.; 1958. Paper 
24 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Primarily a reprint from the March, 1958, 
issue of Air Force magazine, this booklet gives 
readers new concepts of space and “describes 
what man will encounter as he reaches toward 
the stars.” It shows what various experimental 
flights and launchings entailed and how they 
have contributed to solutions of problems. A 
seven-page “Astronautics Glossary” is included 
Available free is a catalog——‘“Pictures, Pam- 
phiets, and Packets”-—-of free and inexpensive 
materials for air/space age education. 

Map of the Moon and Map of the Planets. 
Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80; 1958. Price, $1 

Photographs of the moon's 
famous observatories show important 
mountains, oceans, and valleys. Drawings of 
JS satellites and rockets, with statistics about 
their construction, are included. The other side 
of the 46% in. x 26 in. “map concerns the 
planets (their size and distance relationships) 
eclipses, tides, seasons, the atmosphere, etc 


Aviation Edu- 
Avenue NW, 
Illustrated 


taken at 
craters 


surface 


Miscellaneous 


School District Organization. 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C 
Illustrated. 323 pages. Price, $5 

Written by AASA'’s Commission on School 
District Reorganization, this timely book main- 
tains that more than half of the nation’s schoo! 
districts are too small to give students a well- 
rounded education. It points out the need for 
immediate action to dem=nds on 
education It analyzes legislative and udminis- 
trative problems, social and economic factors 
ete Illinois members of the eight-man com 
mission aré Harlan Beem of Southern Illinois 
University and Benjamin Willis, Chicago 


American Asso- 
1201 16th 
1958. Cloth 


meet current 


super 
intendent 

Compare the Costs. NEA Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 1958. Paper. Illus 
trated. 16 pages. Prices, $1 for 10, $5 for 100 
This booklet compares the 33 cents an hour 
it costs to send a child to a public school t& 
spend for other necessities and for 
Then it 


society 


what we 
some 
education is in our 
cartoon-type il! 
play of the information 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who uthors ea 
put ication ! onal ¢ r and 
peautifully All subjecta welcomed 
Write, « 


luxuries relates how significant 


Charts and colored 


trations make an effective dis 





our MS directiy 

CH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC 

FirTH AVE 
Y 


> som! ¥ 

GrReenwi 

Atten. MR. GATSBY 480 
NEW YORK I7 N 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use” 

Noble's “MANUSCRIPT WRITING MADE EASY’'—75¢ 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 

67 Irving Place, New York 5. N.Y 








Yous fo the ding 


This column, which is a regular feature of 
ILurNors Epucation, lists many valuable teach- 
ing ai which you will not find elsewhere. 
Check it carefully for the material you may be 
able to use. The advertisers préfer to send 
their material directly to you—not to chil- 
dren. Please print your name and address on 
the coupon. 

50. Special Agent—a 16-page comic- 
style narrative on railroad salls activities 
in protecting lives and property and pro- 
moting safety. Thirty copies per teacher, 
with one study plan. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

51. Crafts for Gifts or Profit is a 25-cent 
booklet listing project ideas for Christmas 
and giving detailed instructions on various 
crafts. A limited quantity free to teach- 
ers. Offer expires Dec. 1, or when supply 
is exhausted. 

52. Teachers guides for “Bold Journey” 
enable teachers to open a window on the 
world for their students through this docu- 
mentary film television series shown 
weekly after school. Available one to a 
teacher if “Bold Journey” is televised in 
your area. See ad in this issue for infor- 
mation about Bold Journey Teacher 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Education 
Department) 

53. The Map Columbus Used—a 10 in. 
x 14 in. copy of the original Cosmographia 
of 1490, in parchment-like color. Infor- 
mation and prices of all Spencer publica- 
tions for school and library are included, 
plus an account of how one school is using 
Our Wonderful World as a resource for 
satellite programs. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 

55. Reading Training is a 16-page guide 
booklet for those who are considering es- 
tablishment of a reading program. It dis- 
cusses the need for developmental reading 
training; results to be achieved; how train- 
ing program should be organized; capital 
costs; etc. Information about Fm a 
scope reading pacer included. (Psycho- 
technics, Inc.) 

60. Folders on summer sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, 
and itineraries of tours of Europe for 1959, 


University of San Francisco Extension 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

61. Paper Arts and Crafts includes 36 
pages of easy-to-follow directions for class- 
room decoration, costumes, posters, and 
other creative craft work. Cost, 50 cents, 
which must accompany order. (Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

8. Science Guide shows how to select 
the publisher's best science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
general titles by unit study groupings and 
grade reading levels. New Fall Catalog 
of all titles. (Children’s Press) 

9. Folder lists tours of Europe planned 
especially for students and teachers. Tours 
cover from 12 to 19 countries and are 
priced from $1025 to $1295. (Dittmann 
Travel Organization) 

11. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, 
gadgets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, 
housewares, and stationery, plus sales kit 
with details on making money during 
spare time. (Greetings Unlimited, Inc.) 

17. With World Book—Science is Meth- 
od is a brochure that provides students 
help with science learnings and gives in- 
sight to scientific methods. (Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation) 

19. List of free teaching aids on coal 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. (Na- 
tional Coal Association) 

21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cut-out letters for bulletin 
boards, exhibits, and posters. (The Redi- 
kut Letter Co.) 

23. For Better, Faster Reading is a four- 
page brochure that describes and _ illus- 
trates the Rateometer, motor-driven device 
for improving reading rate and compre- 
hension; Eye-Span Trainer, simple hand- 
operated card shutter for improving read- 
ing skill; and Flash-Tachment, for convert- 
ing slide or filmstrip projector into a 
tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual Research ) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 

the items 
one copy is 
50. Si. 52. 53. 
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available. 
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Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


numbers rcled nd 
4c is enc f 
55. 60. 61.(50c) 5. 8 
33. 36. 37. 38. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only 


ate quantity desired 


sed each number circied 


39. 46. 


Grade 


State 








Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

13 to 15—Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; Ho- 
tel Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

13 to 16—Allied Youth Conference; Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

15—Workshop conference, National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, NEA; Detroit, Mich 

18 and 19—University-School Relations 
Conference; University of Illinois 

27 to 29—National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA; San Francisco. 

27 to 29—National Council of Teachers of 
English, NEA; Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

28 and 29—National 
graphic Education 


York 


DecEMBER 

4 to 6 
Deans and 
Springfield 

6—Administrative Round-Up; Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 

6 to 10—Research institute, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA; Washington, D.C 

8 to 10—National conference on fitness for 
secondary school youth, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA; Washington, D.C 

19 and 20—College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association; University of Illinois 

26 to 30—Joint meeting, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, and Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Washington, D.C 

28 to 30—IEA Annual Meeting; 
Hotel, Chic ago 

28 to 30—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; New York City. 

29 to 3l—Joint meeting, Speech Associa- 
tion of America and American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association; Chicago. 


Council for Geo- 
Hotel Statler, New 


Association of Women 


Hotel Leland, 


Illinois 
Counselors: 


Sherman 


33. Brochure outlines the assistance 
available to persons who have written or 
are considering writing a manuscript and 
who wish to know how to go about having 
it published. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour for summer, 1959. A study course 
on wheels emphasizing American history 
from 1620 to 1860. University credit 
Also folder on Collegiate Tours to Europe. 
Indicate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

37. The Testing Program is a 20-page 
reference on various types of tests and how 
they may be used in a coordinated pro- 
One copy available to administra- 
tors, education professors, counselors, 
teachers. (Public School Publishing Co.) 

38. European Travel Courses, Summer, 
1959, is a folder describing a variety of 
programs offering graduate, undergrad- 
uate, and/or in-service credit; also tours in 
Latin America and around-the-world. 
(Study Abroad, Ine.) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing for 
lower grades. One copy to a teacher. 
(Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 

46. Catalog of flannel boards and felt 
cut-outs for all levels—first grade through 
high school. (Jacronda Manufacturing Co.) 


gram. 
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WHAT CAN A FISH BOWL TELL? The tiny plants and animals that grow years ago 
this “fish bow!” will be similar to those that grew in oceans fifty n 


Time turned back 50 million years; 
Scientists seek new clues to oil! 


f this experiment is t 


Pictured is Dr 


and more 
edge of where to look 


Tiny marine plants and animals, very like those living when di: 


earth, are being grown today in a research laboratory 


In glass containers similar to fish bowls, scientists of Pan Ame 


affiliate, have transplanted sand an 


Corporation, a Standard Oil 
an ocean shore line. Then, by controlling temperature, pressu 
HAY FEVER SUFFERERS may be interested to know that they have simulated the environment of plants and animals t 
pollen is helpful—in the search for oil, that is. Here , 
or million years ago 

Dr. A. T. Cross studies traces of pollen in rock millions 

of years old to interpret underground formations. A The c! cal composition of the microscopi 
comparatively new science, this study of ancient pollen will offer re positive ¢ lues to the type « 

n 


ife that 
ft environment ol 


aee! snhalow, oO 


opens previously explored areas to new examinati " 
whether the tiny animals lived and died u 


THE SEARCH FOR Ol goes on in some of the most This k wledge will help scientists to map ancient seas with gre 


he orld. A *xpensive = 
the w a nd expen : t the location of prehistoric shore lines and barrier reefs wher 


inaccessible regions in 
to pinyx 
wr oil to form. Such knowledge will improve our 


specially-built equipment like this “swamp buggy 
overcome the obstacles of nature and to find 


re ide mlity 
needed to were id it 
more new oil every year than is taken out of the ground sufficient quantities to meet today’s steadily increasing needs 
This is another exan 


works at Standara 


underground resery 
have remained reasonable 
beer ur an adequat 


defenses strong 


What makes a company a good citizen? On 


measure Ss a company 8 concert or the we 
future generations. In our business 
tomorrow -take-care-ol -itsell! attitude w 
disastrous. Through research, we at Stanc 
are working to make life more comiorta 
secure for all lay and for the future 


am 
STANDARD 


STANDARD OLL COMPANY = THESION OF PROGRESS 


THROUGH RESEARCH 
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